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SATTTBDAT, OCTOBEB 18, 1919. 

United States Senate, 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 

Washington^ D. G, 

The committee met pursuant to call at 10.30 o'clock a. m., in room 
326, Senate Office Building, Senator Charles L. McNary presiding. 

Present: Senators Gronna (chairman), Norris, Kenyon, Capper. 
Keves, Eansdell, Kendrick, and Harrison. 

Also present : Senator Gay and Representative Martin, of Louisi- 
:ana, Dr. Alonzo Taylor, and Mr. William A. Glasgow. 

Senator McNary. I may state to the committee and those present 
that I caused this meeting to be called for the purpose of consider- 
ing the form of sugar legislation. At the hearings that were held be- 
fore the subcommittee some days ago, at the request of the subcom- 
mittee Judge Glasgow prepared a bill which I offered to the Senate on 
the 9th day of October. This legislation is very comprehensive in its 
nature, providing, among othier things, the authority to acquire raw 
sugar and license brokers and dealers and place an embargo on the 
shipment of sugar in and out of the country. Objection was of- 
fered to the bill on account of its comprehensive nature. 

Theii I requested the Legislative Bureau to prepare a bill more 
simple in form, without the license feature. I introduced that bill, 
I think, on the 14th day of October. It will be noticed that that bill 
is supported largely by the Food Administration act, which con- 
tains a license feature. On account of opposition in and out of the 
Senate being urged to the legislation. Judge Glasgow insisting that 
the Sugar Equalization Board could not proceed without it, and 
realizing that there was an insuperable situation I thought we had 
better have the Judge and Mr. Zabriskie come here. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Mr. Houston, was also invited to come and he 
said he would be out of the city, but he thought there ought to be 
some legislation immediately which would permit the board to ac- 
quire sugar ; and Dr. Taylor I believe is here to represent the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Dr. Taylor, do you wish to be heard? 

Dr. Taylor. I do not wish to disturb the normal flow of the pro- 
ceedings of your committee. 

Senator McNary. I am sure the committee would like to have 
your views. 

STATEMENT OF DB. ALONZO E. TA7L0B, OF THE WAB TBADE 
20ABD, BEPBESENTINO THE DEPABTMENT OF AOBICTnTTTBE. 

Senator McNary. Doctor, give your name and state your connec- 
tion with the Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Taylor. My name is Alonzo E. Taylor. I represented the 
Department of Agriculture on the War Trade Board, and was also 
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a member of the Food Administration, and the reason for my ap- 
pearance to-day is that the feeling on the part of the Secretary that 
having just returned from abroad I could perhaps give a picture of 
the conditions in sugar production, sugar consumption, and the eco- 
nomic relations of Europe to a sugar-importation program for 
next year. 

Senator Kendrick. What countries did you visit. Dr. Taylor? 

Dr. Taylor. Of course, the American Relief Administration had 
its central office in Paris, although I have been in Holland, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria-Hungary, Roumania — in 
other words the entire sugar production area of Europe. I was 
there as a member of the American Relief Administration and was 
engaged in preparing food surveys of these several countries. 

Senator Kendrick. You gave practical attention to this sugar 
situation ? 

Di\ Taylor. As one of the features of their duty. It is impossible 
to separate the problems of production and consumption in these 
countries and we prepared estimates of their sugar production in the 
same way that we prepared estimates of their cattle and wheat pro- 
duction. 

Senator McNary. Proceed and give an outline of your observa- 
tions. 

Dr. Taylor. It seems to me that the crucial point nray be pre- 
sented as follows : There is a contest on between the peoples of every 
single European nation that was involved in the war and their finan- 
cial authorities, their governments, as to the degree of importation 
of foreign commodities that is to 'be permitted. The people ha\e 
been four years, some of them, others two and three years — under 
ration, which involves in most countries nearly every commodity 
and for most of the commodities, especially those of the combatants, a 
reduction in the ration; that is, England's sugar consumption used 
to be 80 to 83 pounds, and it has been reduced to 52 pounds for two 
years; the German sugar consumption and the French sugar con- 
sumption have all been held below normal simply beiause of tlie 
limited sugar importations, and their beet production was, of cour.^e, 
limited in the countries where they produced sugar. This is also 
true of dairy products, meats and everything else. 

These people are tired andi exhausted by war. In some countries. 
Viotably in Germany, they are emaciated, and the tendency' of the 
people is to get back to a normal ration again as soon as possible. 
Therefore the pressure w^hich they lay upon their governments is 
to buy liberally and freely. On the other hand, the governments 
have the tendency everywhere and always to draw as fine a line as 
possible between the necessities that are termed for the present 
" luxuries," and to hold the latter down, and often to hold down the 
importation of necessities for the simple reason that they have such 
calls upon their import facilities that they must choose and they 
are unable during the present year to oflFer in return for imported 
commodities but a relatively small volume of exported commodities, 
Decause they are producing so little. They all will need to import 
increased amounts of grain as against the prew^ar period, and their 
food. program of importations of food must be very heavy. 

The best illustration of the tendency of all these governments is 
shown by the situation in Germany. The Brussels' agreement per- 
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iiiitted Germans the importation of over $600,000,000 worth of food- 
stuffs. They have imported only about half of that, although their 
people need the foodstuffs very badly. In other words, the tendency 
of the governments is to allocate the total volume of imports that 
they believe they can buy as between the different commodities and 
to hold down the natural desires of the people to a minimal basis. A 
verv ffood illustration of this is the refusal of the German Govern- 
Tiient to import any coffee for the common consumption of the Ger- 
man people. This is the result of two facts: One is the rate of ex- 
change; the second is their monetary ability to pay. If we bought 
sugar in the Cuban market for 7 cents* it would cost England be- 
tween 8J and 8^ cents, and it would cost France between 11 and 12 
cents, and Italy between 14 and 16 cents, so you see it is largely a 
question of rate of exchange. Second, after having been bought at 
that rate of exchange, we can pay for sugar in the ordinary course of 
trade by commodities and by bills of exchange they can not. 

The degi'ee to which the European nations, outside of Spain, 
Switzerland, Holland, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark could pur- 
chase sugar of Cuba or to purchase grain from us can not be con- 
jectured or shown in advance, but we know that their export com- 
modities are very small in quantity ; we know that they do not wish 
to see any more exchange; we know we have refused Europe and 
they are looking everywhere in the world for credits. In other 
words, the buying power has been a factor with these nations and 
under this policy of their government is lower consumption. 

No one can say in advance to what degree public opinion may 
force their governments to take additional financial risks and go out 
and buy. At present the British sugar ration is 52 pounds. If the 
point of view of the Government is to prevail and the people rest 
under it supinely, they will continue an attempt at consumption ho 
greater than that, but if the British demands for better and stronger 
beer and for a better sugar ration becomes imperative and Lloyd- 
George becomes weaker, they may be forced to make importations 
of sugar up to the 80 pounds, as before the war. In other words, 
the program of imports is tied up in a political situation. 

Normally speaking, if their financial advisors were to be fol- 
lowed, they would hold them down for another year on sugar and 
everything else to the level of last year, simply to play safe and they 
would ask their people to bear for another year these hardships. 

The German people had securities in the hands of their legal 
agents, which the Grovernment had the power to requisition, which 
would enable the German Government to purchase far more food- 
stuffs than they did ; and they might have said, " We do not intend 
to be deprived any longer and we demand that vou seize those 
$600,000,000 that are in the hands of Mr. Palmer in Washington," 
but they did not do so, and instead they took the program, but no 
one could say whether they would take the program of their Gov- 
ernment or would not do so. If the people of England, France, 
and Italy had their say, they would undoubtedly return to a normal 
sugar consumption or to a higher sugar consumption as a natural 
rebound to the low-sugar consumption of the last two years, and 
they might easily take 2,000,000 tons of the Cuban crop. On the 
other hand if the financiers persist in their views, that they wish 
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to limit the importations of the coming year to where they were for 
the past year for purely financial reasons, they might reduce the figure 
to one million or one million and a quarter 'tons. How this is 
going to come out in the final contest no one can see. But, on the 
other hand, w^hether they take a large amount or whether they take 
a small amount, it seems to me that in view of the exchange rate 
and of the difference of their power as governed by the amount of 
commodities they have to export, America is going to get the sugar 
she wants in Cuba. It is merely a question of how far they want to 
drive it up. Our people have got the money to spend ; they can get 
everything they want. Therefore, if we want the four and one-half 
million tons of sugar in toto, or if we want to get the three and a 
half million tons of sugar, there is not the slightest doubt we can do 
it if we are willing to pay the competitive price, because we have the 
buying power and we can get it against everybody; on the other 
hand they have the power to drive the price up very high ; they can 
drive it up to 20 cents if they decide they want a large amount of this 
sugar. 

The viewpoint, financially, regarding sugar as a partial luxury 
and trying to hold Europeans down, and the demand of the people 
that they be given more of this, no one can foresee the outcome of, 
because it is a verv ticklish psychological situation. The balance 
of power between the repressive point of view and the financial view 
in England is pretty evenly balanced, and with the demand of the 
British people for a plus of a further ration, it is entirely possible 
that the British people may take the bit in their teeth and say, " Wc 
are going back to the 80 pounds." On the other hand the financier* 
may be able to convince them they ought not to attempt such a 
thing. But if they do go to 80 pounds and we want a full allow- 
ance, sugar will go to the scale of high prices. - 

Senator McNary. It is your opinion that the sugar-producing 
countries of Europe will produce enough sugar for their consump- 
tion this year? 

Dr. Tatlor. That depends on what you regard as sugar con- 
sumption. Previous to the war Austria-Hungary used to produce 
about 1.8, and she would now produce a bare million if they succeed 
in getting the beets across these new borders where the refineries 
are located. The Czecks have the coal and the refiners. Therefore 
they will get the beets, and under those conditions it makes it diflS- 
cult imder present conditions to meet the situation. But you may 
put down 800,000 as the production limit for Austria-Hungary, and 
you may put down as the limit for Germany 1,200,000, and that 
makes 2,000,000 in toto as against 3,800,000' or 3,900,000. Then 
count Russia out and the beet sugar production is down to half: 
and if they all hold down their consumption they may after a fashion 
supply it, but all of these people want to go back to normal allow- 
ance. 

The Chairman. Will not the financial conditions necessarily re- 
duce the consumption in Germany and Austria-Hungary ? 

Dr. Tatlor. It tends to reduce the consumption if the point of 
view of the Government prevails and the people yield to repression, 
but it is liable to break out at one point or another and overrule. 
The people have stood a great deal and they will not calmly after 
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the war aUow the whole program to be put over them without pnv 
test. England is the one country where prote^^tii against further 
sugar restriction is likely to be heard, and England is the one coun- 
try that has the best exchange. 

Senator ^Ra^sdeuu Has not the protest been heanl i 

Dr. Tatix>b. In England, most strtmgly. 

Senator McXary. The 1920 sugar cix>p will be 50 per cent short 
in Europe? 

Dr. Tati/)r. Approximately. Knssia being exclude<l entirely. 

Senator McXart. That being so, is it not extremely likelv that 
European countries will enter into the sugar market in Cuba? 

Dr. Tati/hl The question is to what extent ; they must enter the 
market in Cuba, of course. 

Senator Bansdeli^ They always have bought a certain amoimt 
there? 

Dr. Tatix)r. Thev have always bought a certain amount of the 
Cuban sugar. ^ ' . .' 

Senator McXary. But in view of the shortage, is it not likely 
and very likely that they will enter the market stronger this year 
than before? 

Dr. Tayix)r. You mean even than befoi-e in prewar times? 

Senator McNary. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Tatijor. That is very difficult to say. It all depends on this 
outcome. If the British, French, and Italians were to consume a mil- 
lion and a quarter tons, which is practically what they had last year^ 
their Governments would be very well satisfied. Whether their peo- 
ple would be satisfied with that amount or not. I do not know. 

The Chairman. If you have already covered the point before I 
came in, it will not be actually necessary for you to answer this ques- 
tion: We have been told that England has already purchased one- 
fourth of the Cuban crop; is that correct? 

Dr. TAYiiOR. I question whether there is any evidence of that at 
all. 

Senator Ransdeix. I do not think Mr. Zabriskie wants to c*onvey 
that idea. 

The Chairman. I have read the hearings and that is the idea I 
got. 

Mr. Zabriskie. We meant to say that the European countries, or 
countries other than the United States, had already ])urchased about 
one-fourth of the crop. 

The Chairman. I am glad to have that made plain because I under- 
stood it from the reading of the hearings as I have before stated. 

Mr. Glasgow. One-fourth of the Cuban crop which has be^^^n sold 
includes not only the purchases in Europe, but such small sections as 
may have been made by individual refiners in the United States. 

Mr. Zabriskie. That will probabty be 200,000 tons. 

Senator Ransdell. Mr. Chairman, I think it will be helpful to all 
of us if we hear Dr. Taylor, who I understand is well posted on the 
world's supply of sugar and pretty well advised as to the world's 
consumption also, if he could give us a brief survey of what the sup- 
ply of sugar is in the world and what this country can reasonably 
expect to have for its consumption; in other words, what we f>r()- 
duce in the United States and in our island possessions. 
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The Chairman. Paixion me. Senator Ransdell. I am, of course, 
very anxious to have that, but I do not want to be led away fi*om the 
thought which I wanted to suggest to the conunittee. It is a ques- 
tion of fact we want now; it is not a theorv. We want to know what 
has been done T\'ith the sugar crop, at least I do. 

Senator Ransdelli. I was going to try to bring that out. 

The Chairman. If that can be had I think that is a good deal the 
most important. 

Senator Ransdell. I was going to try to bring that out in connec- 
tion with this. 

The Chairman. But, before, you go into that will you not let the 
Doctor give the committee what information he has as to the pur- 
chases made of the sugar crop? 

Senator Ransdell. Surely; I have no objection. 

Dr. Taylor. I have no information as to that. 

Senator Ransdell. Mr. Zabriskie told us pretty fully about that 
the other day, I thought. 

The Chair^ian. Then I misunderstood his statement the other day. 
I read English very well, as I do two or three other languages, and 
still I misunderstood his statement from the reading of it. 

Mr. Zabriskie. The information that comes to the board. Senator, 
is to the effect that about one-fourth of the next Cuban crop has al- 
leady been spoken for. 

The (^HAiRMAN. Wlmt do you mean by "spoken for"? 

Mr. Zabriskie. That is, purchased by countries other than the 
United States, with the exception of about 200,000 tons, which has 
been purchased by the refiners in the United States. That, of course, 
is an estimate; there may be a variation as to that. 

The Chairman. Then it is not an absolute fact that one-fourth of 
the Cuban crop has been bought up now ; it is only an estimate? 

Mr. Zabriskie. We know from some of the larger sellers of sugar 
that they have sold — for instance, one large concern has advised us 
that their sales have amounted to between 300,000 and 400,000 tons 
and they have reason to suppose that others have purchases amount- 
ing to about the same. That is the best information that we can get, 
Senator, and it ih subject to some revision. 

The Chairman. Would not your Sugar Board and would not the 
people who are controlling the sugar crop of Cub?i or of other coun- 
tries know definitely what the amount of the crop is that is sold? 

Mr. Zabriskie. There is no control of the sugar of the Cuban 
sugar crop. 

Senator Kenton. Wliat about the Porto Rico crop ; have you told 
ns about Porto Rico ? 

Mr. Zabriskie. We have not had anv data as to the sales of Porto 
Rican sugar. 

Senator Kenton. Is -there any sugar stored? 

Mr. Zabriskie. There is not. 

Senator Ransdell. That would be brought out by the question I 
asked Dr. Taylor about the available supply. That would include 
Porto Rican sugar, Hawaii, the Philippines, our own country and 
also the Cuban crop. 

Senator Kenton. They told me in Porto Rico it was there be- 
cause they could not get the boats to ship it out. 
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Senator Kendrick. Did I undei-stand you to sav there was noth- 
ing known about the sugar situation in Russia I 

Dr. TAYiiOR. A survey in Russia of the Ukraine was to tlie effect 
that they had several hundi^ed thousand tons of sugar carried in 
various places that would be available for export if there was suffi- 
cient transportation for it. The plantings of this year under the 
new division, with all of the turmoil going on, are of coui'se, very 
low, and the production is probably no gi-eater than last year. But 
it seems to me that in view of the conditions in transport that we 
would have to assume that even if peace came lo Russia to-day they 
would probably be not able to get to the world's market more than 
a small amount of it because of the conditions in transport, and the 
only safe way in dealing with Russia both for gi^ain and sugar is to 
practically count her out to-day. 

Senator Kendrick. Both as to export and import? 

Dr. Tavlor. Yes; in every way. Naturally, if she can arrange 
her own transports, any government would attempt to feed her own 
people, for she could not afford under those conditions to export 
without creating an outcry, because the people of northern Russia 
are absolutely without sugar. 

The CHAiR3fAX. What about the exportation of grain to Russia 
or to Europe? 

Dr. Tati,ok, It is simply a question that Russia has more grain 
in her domains than her people need; she can not ship it across a 
hundred miles of country for her own people. 

The Chairman. Is that true of the Central Powers? 

Dr. TAYI.OK. Oh, no; the Central Powers have perfectly adequate 
transportation, but they lack the material. 

The Chairman. Is it not a fact that we put an embargo on wheat 
and wheat flour and they can not buy it ? 

Dr. Tayix)r. I do not know anvthina: of that situation. 

The Chaik^ian. That is a fact; and I simply want to voice my 
protest right here against it. I had a letter from a prominent citizen 
of my own State to-day, in which he said that some people which he 
knew in Germany had the money to buy the wheat, were not able to 
obtain it. Of course the (jovernment of the United States placed an 
embargo np(^ it and there has been an embargo, which, so far as I 
know, has not been lifted, and still the people are crying for bread 
and starving to death, and yet the Government of the United States 
is unwilling to release it and let it be exported. So far as I am con- 
cerned, the war is over, and I think it is time these public officials 
are made to account and to give facts. 

Senator Ransuell.. Dr. Taylor, will you answer my question now 
as fully as you can, outlining the total sugar available in the United 
States and our island possessions and in Cuba, and as far as you can 
give us a sui'vey of the sugar of the world, that is, if you have the 
information ? 

Dr. Taylok. Senator, the latest estimates of the American crop, 
which you of course possess, are that it will run, with all of the 
colonial sugar, something like 2,100,000 tons, or somewhere in that 
neighborhood. 

Senator Ransdeixt. That is of the United States? 

Dr. Taylor. Porto Rico, Hawaii, and Philippines, altogether. 
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Senator Ransdell. Could you itemize that just a little, if you hav^e 
the figures? 

Dr. Tatijor. Yes; the sugar crop is something over 900,000 tons 
for the United States — long tons of 2,240 pounds. The beet figures 
of the sugar trade run in the neighborhood of 840,000 tons, accord- 
ing to different observers, and the cane figures run 117,000 to 138;00O 
tons. 

Senator Ransdell. For Louisiana and Texas? 

Dr. Taylor. Yes ; the Philippines run about 170,000 tons ; of the 
Hawaiian Islands it is given at present at the rather high figure of 
about 550,000 tons; the Porto Rican is supposed to be in the neigh- 
borhood of 300,000 tons. These added together would give 2,100,000 
tons for the entire United States and its island possessions; and I 
am sure these agree with the figures. 

Senator Capper. How nearlv does that come to a normal produc- 
tion? 

Dr. TAYiiOR. It is a very good production. The increased beet pro- 
duction has offset the loss in Louisiana cane, and the islands have all 
done well ; so it is a very good production. 

Senator Ransdell. So we really have the full normal production 
of sugar this year in the United States and our possessions ? 

Dr. Taylor. Practically speaking. 

Senator Ransdell. How about Cuba ? 

Dr. Taylor. Cuba is supposed to have for export 4,300,000 tons. 

Senator Ransdell. That is over and above what its own people 
will need? 

Dr. Taylor. That is what is supposed to be there. Assuming 200,- 
000 tons have been purchased, it would leave 4,100,000; that 1,000,- 
000 tons were supposed to be purchased at option by Europeans, out- 
side of England, and we would have 3,100,000 tons. There would^ 
therefore, have to come out of Cuba whatever England may require 
above her purchases in Mauritius, Java, and elsewhere. The inde- 
terminable factor is, of course, the Javan crop. The Javanese had 
stored a great deal of sugar during the war, and it was at a very low 
price. The Japanese, having high wages, at once increased their con- 
sumption of sugar, and the Chinese, who never had sugar, learned to 
eat it, and the Chinese apparently desire to continue that consump- 
tion of Javanese sugar, and there is no indication that the Japanese 
desire to lower their consumption. Therefore the world has to-day a 
heavier consumption of Javan sugar in Asia than during the war, and 
the exportable surplus in Java is supposed to be 1,300,000 tons. 
Therefore the amount that Java would have for shipment in one 
direction to Asia and in the other direction to Europe, is a question 
no one can foresee. 

Senator Ransdell. Is that their normal production? 

Dr. Taylor. She has a production considerably more than 1,300,- 
000 tons. The total cane crop of the world has appreciably inci^eased, 
while the beet has lowered. There is a production of about 17,000,- 
000 tons and inider ordinary conditions that would have been regarded 
as a very good sugar crop of the world, but the countries who want 
sugar are the countries that lack buying power to purchase it. 

Senator Ransdell. We have about 2,100,000 tons in our own coun- 
try? 
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- Dr. Taylor. Yes. 

Senator Ransdeix. And there is 3,100,000 tons in Cuba over and 
above this one and a quarter million which has already been bought 
or bargained for? 

Dr. Taylor. Yes. 

Senator Ransdell. Part of which was bought by our own refiners ? 

Dr. Taylor. The 200,000 tons. 

Senator Ransdell. What they will do with it we do not know. You 
do not know whether it is still there or has been exported ? 

Dr. Taylor. I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. Zabriskie. It may be nearer four million. 

Dr. Taylor. That is an optimistic estimate for Cuba. 

Senator Ransdell. So, then, to supply the United States we have 
2,100,000 tons of our production and we have got our tariff before we 
can any of the 3,100,000 remaining in Cuba? 

Dr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ransdell. Please tell me how much vou estimate the nor- 
mal consumption of the United States to be. Can you tell us what 
it was last year, 1918 ? 

Dr. Taylor. Of course there was repression last year, and it was 
considerably less than this year. Is it not fair to go back to a normal 
year? We have consumed back in 1914 as high as 88 pounds per 
person per year, and then for the next year or two it dropped down 
to 81 or 82 pounds per person. If we were to take our present popu- 
lation and figure what those of us who study nutrition would have 
regarded normal, we would have just about 4,000,000 tons. On the 
other hand, the -American people do not regard that as a normal 
figure. They feel they are dreadfully reduced if they do not get 
4,500,000. The enormous increase in the consumption of soft drinks 
and candies has given us an increase of 57 per cent. So the question 
is what you define " normal consumption," If our people consume 
sugar as they have from the 1st of January this year to the 1st of 
October, it will possibly be 5,000,000 tons, because there is apparently 
no limit to their desire to consume. On the other hand, if the Ameri- 
can people would return to prewar basis, it would be 4,000,000 tons. 

Senator Ransdell. Would the price of sugar have no effect on the 
amount of sugar our people would consume ? 

Dr. Taylor. I have been unable to see anything that interferes 
with the American's desire to purchase at present. I understand 
that the Americans are buying the highest prices of goods and allow- 
ing the perfectly serviceable to stand uncalled for. They are not 
trying to economize, and I think it would be an assumption whether 
they would consume less of, a higher-priced sugar. 

Senator Ransdell. Do you remember what the price of sugar was 
in 1913? 

Dr. Taylor. I do not know for certain. 

Senator Ransdell. I understand it was about 4^ cents. 

Dr. Taylor. Mr. Zabriskie tells me it was about 6 cents ; at present 
it is 11 cents. 

Senator Ransdell. Assuming we would consume 4,500,000 tons 
next year — ^that is the extreme — ^that we have 2,100,000 tons in thii 
country, we would then have to get from some source 2,400,000 tons 
to be exact? 
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Dr. Taylor. Yes. 

Senator Ransdeu.. Then, you take 2,000,000 from this surplus in 
Cuba, and it would still leave several hundred thousand tons there ? 

Dr. TAyix)R. Without any provision for England, France, and 
Italy. 

Senator Ransdell. Who buys it? 

Dr. Taylor. It is purchased largely by professional traders, as 
I understand it. For example, the purchases for Scandinavia, 
Switzerland, and Holland are partly undoubtedly for resale and 
partly for their own consumption. The entire purchases of the 
neutral countries are partly for their own needs and partly specu- 
lative. 

Senator Ransdell. It goes to Europe somewhere? For instance, 
Eiiffland ? 

Dr. Taylor. I do not see why the Englishman should allow his 
sugar to be bought through middlemen and pay a profit. 

Senator Ransdell. The reason I said England was that some 
seemed to think England had purchased a good deal of that Cuban 
crop. 

Dr. Tayix^r. I do not think there is any way of Iniowing, fi'om 
the point of view of the Englishmen, that they regard their situation 
as anything more than purely speculative. They have not deter- 
mined how much they are going to get or where they are going to 
get it, and they have not really gone into the Cuban market at all. 

Senator Ransdell. Then, just to pursue the figures : If there is 
1,200,000 of the Cuban crop already disposed of to somebody, and 
we have several hundred thousand more in addition to this extreme 
demand for 4,500,000 for the American people* there will be prac- 
tically 1,900,000 tons of this Cuban crop to go to Europe. 

Dr. Taylor. Yes; if they took it all. That assumes our con- 
sumption is held down to 4,.500,000. 

Senator Ransdell. But 4,500,000 would certainly be much more 
than we had before. 

Dr. Taylor. In the present temj^er of .the American people, I do 
not know whether it will not go higher. 

Senator Ransdell. Was it not about 3,600,000 tons last year? 

Dr. Taylor. I have not seen the revised figures of the Food Ad- 
ministration and Sugar Equalization Board, but I am advised it 
was between 3,600,000 and 3,700,000 tons last year. 

Senator Ransdell. So if you got up to 4,500,000 tons next year 
you would be going some? 

Mr. Zabriskie. You understand that was under restrictions. 

Mr. Glasgow. This vear it is much more than that. 

Dr. Taylor. Yes; we are " going some." 

Senator Ransdell. What will it be this year? 

Mr. Zabriskie. About 4,500,000. 

Senator Kendrick. Have you stated what our relative advantage 
in buying sugar was per pound ? 

Dr. Taylor. As against England it is 1^ cents a pound on the ex- 
change rate ; as against France, between 4 and 5 cents a pdund ; and 
as against Italy it is practically double. The Italian exchange is 
down to about 50 per cent. That is the edge we have on them on 
the exchange alone. 
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Senator Kendrick. Then it ought to be i;elatively easy for us to 
compete ? 

Dr. Taylor. Under those conditions they are at tliis disadvan- 
tage — they are also desperate, which we are not. 

Senator McNary. Taking preware years as a basis, can you give 
the figures so that I may know where and how much England, 
France, and Italy will liave to go out and acquire in the open mar- 
ket of the world ? 

Dr. Taylor. The normal consumption of sugar in Great Britain 
was fairly close to 2,000,000 tons with their present population. She 
has supposedly at her disposal 300,000 tons from Mauritius and Re- 
union Islands. She is in the market for probably 200,000 tons in 
Czechoslovakia, which, of course, is a very difficult trading proposi- 
tion. She is in the market for examounts in Java; she has an 
amount of colonial sugar in the West Indies, which, if she could 
secure at all and mobilize it, might amount to 200,000 tons. It is, 
therefore, apparent that somewhere she might get that much if she 
got it all, could she not, Mr. Zabriskie ? 

Mr. Zabriskie. Yes. 

Dr. Taylor. If she could secure these she would have — exclusive of 
Canada — she might have some 900,000 tons. There would, there- 
fore, be to get her back to normal 1,100,000 tons. The crop of France 
will probably not be over 125,000 tons, so that France has got to go 
out if she wants to go back to normal and get 800,000 or 900,000 
tons. So the two nations, England and France, will need almost 
2,000,000 tons to get back to a prewar rate of consumption. 

In the case of Italy it is very difficult to make a statement, be- 
cause her consumption of sugar was so much less. But you might 
put down 100,000 or 200,000. On the other hand, the Italians have 
changed their habits of diet during the war. But the three nations, if 
they wanted to put the people back to where they were, might con- 
sume 2,800,000 or 2,400,000 tons outside of their own production, 
which they used to secure from Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
Russia, and now they do not secure, except 200,000 tons which Eng- 
land might get from Czechoslovakia. 

Senator Kendrick. Eliminate Russia because of her poverty in 
purchasing power. Then, if those three nations want to go back to 
prewar normal consumption basis, there is only one reservoir from 
which to draw, and that would be Cuba ? 

Dr. Taylor. Cuba and Java'. In other words, practically speak- 
ing, the}- would demand, on the basis of prewar times, as much as 
the figure we showed was left in Cuba. 

Senator Kendrick. Dr. Taylor, is it not true that the so-called 
neutral countries — ^the countries that were neutral during the war — 
have to also make demands upon the Cuban sugar? 

Dr. Taylor. Naturally. 

Senator Ransdell. I believe you stated that, with the exception 
of the neutral countries containing 17,000,000 to 20,000,000 people, 
that is, excluding Spain, that we would have a very great advantage 
over England, France, and Italy, and those other countries, because 
of the A^ery high rate of exchange ? 

Dr. Taylor. Measured by the purely financial power. 

Senator Ransdell. Regardless of the fact that we are producing a 
great many things which Cuba needs and they are not producing? 
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Dr. Taylor. That's true. 

The Chairman. Is it not true that the Scandinavian countries, 
togethei*, have great buying powers? 

Dr. Taylor. The three Scandinavian countries have an excellent 
buying power. 

The Chairman. They have been trying to buy wheat from us ; we 
have wheat to sell, and still they have to go to the Argentine. 

Dr. Taylor. They, of course, have made a great deal of money. 

The Chairman. They begged us for wheat and could not get it. 

Dr. Taylor. For two years they had an exchange premium aver- 
aging 20 to 30 per cent, and they have become rich during the war; 
on the other hand, their population is relatively small, and even with 
a large sugar ration it would run into only relatively small figures. 

Senator Gay. Dr. Taylor, the reason for the increased consumption, 
in your opinion, is due to the low price in this country ? 

Dr. Taylor. In my opinion, the increased consumption is due to 
four things. In the first place, with a certain faction of the popula- 
tion the low price has its effect. Sugar is to-day, from a calorie stand- 
point, right down with bread, a very cheap food per calory compared 
with most foods in the American market. Exactly what proportion 
of the American people are buying their foods on the budget basis, 
I do not know. I have assumed that it was not a very large propor- 
tion. Secondly, there is the rebound after a period of repression, 
heavy with a temperamental people like ours, who have done a great 
thing and come out finely; thirdly, the exaggerated standpoint of 
living which is apparent on the face of every city every day; and, 
fourthly, the consumption of these two particular articles — candies, in 
a broad sense, and sort drinks — ^have increased enormously. To what 
extent this is largely a splurge by girls who formerly did not have 
extensive spending money ; to what extent men who have been in the 
habit of using intoxicants and who can not now get a drink and are 
eating candies, I do not know. Those are the tour factors. I see 
no reason why any one of them should diminish during the coming 
year. 

Senator Keyes. Sugar is the lowest priced of all articles of food ? 

Dr. Taylor. One ; sugar is a low food per calorie. 

Senator Kendrick. The lowest except beef. 

Senator Gay. I think some might take exception to that. 

The Chairman. Before you get away from that, I wanted the 
doctor to answer a question on the food subject. I do not think he 
ment to say that the price of sugar is as cheap per calorie as the 
price of wheat; I think what he meant 

Dr. Taylor (interposing). I said "bread." 

The Chairman. Based on the bread bought from the baker, of 
course. You would not say that was as cheap as wheat if the woman 
bakes her own bread? 

Dr. Taylor. No; because a pound of flour yields about 1,600 calo- 
ries — s> little less than in a pound of sugar in toto — and, of course, 
one costs about 6^ cents and the other costs 11 cents. The statement 
I made was that sugar ready to serve and bread the bakers had ready 
to serve — I did not say flour. 

The Chairman. I want that understood because of the statement of 
my good friend from Louisana. 
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Senator Gay. I simply wanted to bring out the fact that sugar is 
one of the cheapest articles of food in the United States at this time. 

Dr. Taylor, It always is by the calorie judgment. 

Senator Gay. Dr. Taylor, according to the statements you have 
made, there is no visible shortage of sugar in this country ? 

Dr. Taylor. If you judged solely from the point of view of price- 
buying capacities of the different competitors in the world. 

Senator Gay. Judging it from the crops that have been estimated, 
the estimates you have given for the United States, the domestic 
sugar, that from our insiuar possessions and the normal amount that 
is bought from Cuba, there is no visible shortage of sugar for the 
United States? 

Dr. Taylor. There is, as between the United States, England, 
France, and Italy — ^those four — a visible shortage. That there is no 
visible shortage for us is an expression of our greater buying power 
than theirs. There is no way of stating what our normal purchase 
of the Cuban crop will be, if you wish to go back to prewar periods. 

Senator Capper. But are we on ration still ? 

Dr. Taylor. I am not in a position to discuss that. 

The Chairman. Ansieer the question. You are with the Agricul- 
tural Department. 

Dr. Taylor. I was the representative of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment on the War Trade Board, and I am hanging over simply for 
the purpose of being of any service I can. 

The Chairman. Did you make any investigations, or were you 
instructed to maSe any investigations, as to« any other food except 
sugar? 

Dr. Taylor. All the foodstuffs of Europe were studied. 

The Chairman. Were you making the same line of study of wheat 
and wheat flour? 

Dr. Taylor. Yes; the same general line of studies have been car- 
ried through all European productions and importations and needs. 

The Chairman. Just so that we do not overlook that altogether, 
would you kindly state to the committee briefly what the world sup- 
ply of wheat is ? For instance, would you say that there is an over- 
production of wheat in the world? 

Dr. Taylor. There is not. 

The Chairman. We have been told that. 

Dr. Taylor. It all depends upon the definition of the word again. 

The Chairman. Will you give us the same explanation on wneat 
that you have given on sugar? 

Dr. Taylor. It is merely a question of the place in which the sup- 
plies are located. Europe used to import — ^that is, the importing 
countries of Europe — from overseas and from the export countries 
something like 14,000,000 or 15,000,000 tons of bread grains per 
annum before the war. For instance, of this about one-third came 
from Russia, Hungary, and Roumania and two-thirds from overseas. 
Now, Europe, if she had the same ration, of course, would be com- 
pelled to import, leaving aside for the moment her own crops, 
15,000,000 tons of bread grains. Russia can give her nothing. She 
must therefore look entirely overseas for that. 

As against that we have a large crop. The Canadian crop is, 
of course^ known to you, and there is a storage of wheat carried over 
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in Argentina and Australia, and there will be again, an exportable 
surplus in India. If you would pool the entire stored-up wheat 
as against the world that can buy wheat and eliminate Eussia, both 
as an importing and exporting factor, you could say that there is 
from the standpoint of the amount available no scarcity of wheat 
in the world. But from the transportation and localization stand- 
point there is a scarcity for the reason that you have again the 
problem of buying power of the purchasing countries involved. The 
amount that has been lost from the deficit of Russia and the 
deficit of the European crops has been covered by the production in 
this country, Canada, Argentina, Australia, India, and the stored 
amounts in those two large southern countries. 

The Chairman. We are in practically the same condition as to 
wheat that we are as to sugar? 

Dr. Taylor. If the wheat could be haridled, transported, and 
financed evenly. With us it is production ; with the other countries 
it is, at least partially, storage. 

Senator McNary. Doctor, if there are no further questions, we 
thank you for your statement as the result of your survey of the 
conditions in Europe and elsewhere. 

The committee will now hear Mr. Glasgow. 

STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAM A. GLASaOW, GENERAL COUNSEL 
SUGAR EQUALIZATION BOARD, NEW YORE. 

Mr. Glasgow. Mr. Chairman, as far as the Sugar Equalization 
Board is concerned, Mr. Zabriskie is the president of it and I am its 
counsel. 

I want to make it perfectly clear that that board is not pressing 
any legislation on Congress. The members of that board will be 
delighted at the end of the 31st day of December this year to wind 
up its affairs and get out of the way. They have expressed in the 
recommendation which was exhibited here and sent to the President 
and to you at the committee hearing the other day their views in 
reply to questions which have been asked as to what they thought 
could be done for the coming year in their judgment. It is a matter 
for Congress to determine. 

You have asked me to prepare a bill setting forth certain powers, 
as we thought it necessary for that board to have if Congress thought 
it was proper to purchase the Cifban crop of sugar next year. I 
prepared that bill and forwarded it to you, as, in our judgment, what 
was necessary in case you should determine it was desirable to pur- 
chase that crop. We are not pressing that bill before Congress or 
before this committee. 

I do say, Mr. Chairman, on behalf of that board, that the powers 
in that bill are absolutely necessary to have, in our judgment, if you 
should decide to purchase the Cuban crop. 

Senator Ransdell. Could you make that clear, Judge? 

Mr. Gt^asgow. The powers in the bill, as I drafted it, we think 
absolutely essential for the protection of the United States if the 
Congress should determine that it was desirable to purchase the 
Cuban crop of sugar. 

Senator Ransdell. Now, why ? 
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Mr. Glasgow. I can see nothing* ^Ii\ Chairman, nor can the boanl 
see anything that can be accomplished by it in the purchase of the 
Cuban crop, if the sole function of the Sugar Board is to go there and 
buy it and feed it out to the refiners and they feed it out in return to 
the middlemen, and they feed it. out in turn to the dealei'^ for s[>ecu- 
lation in the United States. Why not ? In our judgment it is better 
to let the speculation begin with the refiners, purchasing from Cuba, 
and there is no occasion whatever for the Sugar Board to intervene 
and purchase the sugar crop in Cuba and give it to the refiners and 
feed it to them in the pix)portions which may be agreed upon for 
them to take and speculate on — some of them perhaps might — or the 
men they sell to to speculate upon and the American consumer pay 
the bill of the speculation. If Congress thinks it is all right to let 
the thing go along, it is entirely satisfactory to us. But our position 
is that there is no useful function for the Sugar E(|ualization Board 
to accomplish imless it is for us to try to fix upon a fair and reasonable 
price for the purchase of the raw, and a fair and reasonable price f (u* 
the refining, and a fair and reasonable price of margin to the dealer 
and get the sugar to the consumer at a reasonable price, outside of 
speculation, and a uniform price throughout the Ignited States. 

Do I make it clear now, Mr. Chairman, as far as the license feature 
is concerned ? 

Senator McXary. Your position is clearto me. 

Senator RansdeliL. I want to ask you, before you get4,o the em- 
bargo, to explain just why it is that your board could not purchase 
the crop of Cuba, or such portion as you think we ought to have, and 
instead of selling it to the refiners, enter into a contract with the 
refiners to refine that sugar for you, put it in the shape to market, and 
then sell it at some stabilizing price, which I imagine you could fix : 
name the price at which the wholesalers would buy it from you, and 
could you not through the force of publicity and public opinion, by 
naming the price through the press, that you had sold it to thivse 
wholesalers, and stating what would be a fair price for the whole- 
salers to the retailers, and for the retailers to the consumer ? 

Could you not in that way practically stabilize the price of th's 
great commodity to the consuming public and prevent anything like 
an enormous rise in the value of sugar ? 

Mr. Glasgow. As I understand you, Senator, your question goes to 
the point that we are to buy the sugar and have it refined on a fair 
basis by the refiners, and then the Sugar Equalization Board take 

it 

Senator Ransdell (interposing). Even if that required an addi- 
tional appropriation of Congress. 

Mr. GLasoow. We have it refined and the sugar board sell it to the 
wholesale dealer, then by the power of public opinion stabilize the 
price and prevent speculation? 

Senator Ransdell. Yes. 

Mr. Glasgow. I have very great doubts in my mind as to whether 
that would be effective. It would be in war time, but I think it 
would be very doubtful if it would be effective now. However, if it 
was an effective regulation, and if it is a desirable regulation, there 
is one way to make it effective and one way to make it efficient, and 
that is by licensing, so far as we know. 

141209—1 9— PT 2 2 
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I can not see any difficulty or any dissension, if the purpose accom- 
plished is a good one, why you should feel that it should be occom- 
])lished any more by publicity and running down and blacklisting 
a fellow rather than putting him under license. 

Senator Ransdell. I think I can draw a very decided distinction 
there. In the case I have stated, we go into a foreign land and buy 
a foreign commodity and import it into this country and pay our 
duty on it, and then handle it in a business way, not interfering 
with anybody. In the other, by licensing, you interfere very mate- 
rially. 

Mr. Ctiasgow. I can not agree with you. 

Senator Ransdeix. I^et me state my mind. You interfere with 
the producers of 2,100,000 tons in Cuba. 

Mr. Glasgow. I agree with you about that. Senator. 

Senator Ransdell. You interfere very materially; you completely 
destroy the ordinary rules and regulations prevailing in peace times, 
the ordinary laws of supply and demand by your licensing. You do 
not interfere with anybody or any of these laws of supply and 
demand by going into the market and buying that two and a half 
million tons of Cuban sugar and selling it the way I speak of. You 
are a Government agent and that becomes a (lovernment asset. 

Mr. Glasgow. I agree with part of your statement. I think this 
is a serious interference and probably a more undesirable method of 
interferinj^ with the law of supply and demand; more undesirable 
than the license is for the system of blacklisting the man who sells 
at a price he is not to sell at. 

Senator Ransdell. You put into my mouth what I did not say. I 
did not say " blacklisting." I simply said publish to the country the 
price at which you are selling to the wholesaler and what in your 
judgment would be a fair price for the wholesaler to furnish to tho 
retailer and what would be a fair price for the retailer to furnish it 
to the consumer. There is no blacklisting in that. 

Mr. Glasgow. We ha^e got to follow that up with the publica- 
tion of the man who does not observe the rules. 

Senator Ransdell. I do not ask you to do that; the communities 
would do that. 

Mr. Glasgow. Then, my only conclusion is that it would be ineffec- 
tual. When it comes to the question — do not misunderstand me — I 
am just giving you my judgment about the thing. I would be very 
glad if you gentlemen would determine not to do it, perfectly de- 
lighted — ^but here is the situation I want to bring out, Senator : As far 
as the part of the crop in the United States which you refer to is con- 
cerned, I am entirely in sympathy with your views upon it, and I 
think the United States Sugar Equalization Board can afford by 
reversing the policy that it adopted last year, as far as Louisiana pro- 
ducers are concerned, to buy the Louisiana crop, take its loss on the 
Louisiana crop in order to have an equal price base upon the Cuban 
purchase, rather than to have the whole Cuban price brought up to 
the basis of our own. 

Senator Ransdell. How could you buy our crop and not buy the 
beet sugar and the Hawaiian crop and the Porto Rican crop and the 
Philippine crop? 

Mr. Glasgow. Because I know that upon a price of 10 or 10^ cents 
the beet-sugar producers Avill make money, and I laiow that our pro- 
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ducers in our own country — ^the cane producers — will not make 
money. That is the only distinction I make, and I say the same thing 
as to Porto Eico. I am not advocating and not suggesting it, but I 
merely make this answer in reply to your question whether we should 
disregard the interests of our own people — ^I do not think so ; and I 
think that if this plan were put through that some reversal, so far as 
our own cane-sugar crop is concerned, ought to be carried out in the 
United States for their protection, just as we protected ourselves in 
taking what the Cuban would have gotten last year, the $38,000,000, 
rather than for it to go to the remer. That is my answer as to 
whether I felt any interest in protecting our own country — I do. 

Dr. Taylor. Let me ask hypothetically as to what the influence of 
publicity would be. The European countries have all tried this since 
the armistice with different commodities. Thev have all found it a 
failure, and they have either been compelled to let it go entirely or 
go back to the old control. Public opinion did not hold the operations 
of the trade down, and they had to put the control back. You have 
either got to have effective control or go back to the natural system. 

Senator Ransdell. Then your idea would be, if we are not going to 
give the effective control, such as the Sugar Equalization Board asks 
for, not to buy the Cuban crop and do nothing? 

Mr. Glasgow. That is exactly our position. We are not trying to 
press you to give us control, but if you by your acts tell us to buy that 
sugar, give us the power that is necessary to exercise and the power 
of publicity to which you refer. Senator, we think is absolutely in- 
sufficient. 

Senator Ransdell. I am not suggesting that that be done; I wa? 
asking if it could not be done. I am putting it as an inquiry and n*^^ 
as a suggestion coming from myself. 

Mr. Glasgow. I understand. Our position is certainly clear, and x 
want it to be made clear if I can that if you gentlemen determine that 
we ought to buy this crop, give us the powers that are absolutely essen- 
tial to carry it out ; if you determine it is undesirable to buy this crop, 
then do not make the purchase and let the refiners buy if they can m 
the markets upon terms. 

Senator McNary. Upon that point — and I think it very vital — ^if 
Congress simply authorized the Sugar Equalization Board, and gave 
it the power to acquire the balance of the Cuban crop, you would not 
desire to function unless you had the power of license and the power 
of placing embargoes? 

Mr. Glasgow. Absolutely. We have got to control the refiners in 
the United States in order to accomplish any good by the purchase 

of that crop. 

Senator McNary. You have operated the last two years under 
a license system, have you not? 

Mr. Glasgow. Oh, yes. We can not keep the refiners together 
unless we have the control. 

Senator McNary. Has anybody complained of hardness of your 

control ? 

Mr. Glasgow. No, sir. The refiners and everybody I know of are 
in accord with the fairness of the way the matter was conducted. 
Of course, there have been scarcities of sugar which are explainable 
from our point of view. But the refiaiers, as I understand it, are to 
a unit in accord with us — are in accord with our control. 
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Senator McNary. As provided in an act introduced some time in 
the month of September to employ this same method with respect 
to licensing this year as during the last two years? 

Mr. Glasgow. Exactly; that is the only way we can see we can be 
of any service to the American people. 

Senator Ransdell. I want to know, Judge, how you expected to 
handle this Cuban crop when you sought authority from the Presi- 
dent in August and again on September 22. Did you contemplate 
that you must have legislation in addition to his authority ? 

Mr. Glasgow. Yes, sir; and so stated in the memorandum fur- 
nished to the President. You said, " When you sought authority from 
the President." We did not do that. We suggested to him that, in 
our judgment, we thought the Cuban crop ought to be bought as a 
commercial proposition. As to the question of whether it was good 
policy or not, that was not for us to determine, but the administra- 
tion must determine the policy. We stated, however, in the same 
memorandum, that if it was determined that it was the policy of the 
Government to do it, certainly legislation would have to be asked of 
Congress in order to continue the operation of that license. 

Senator Ransdell. And that is practically the same legislation 3^ou 
are suggesting to the chairman now? 

Mr. Glasgow. Exactly. 

Senator Harrison. You said without the license system it would 
be ineffective? 

Mr. Glasgow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harrison. That the consumers would have to pay too 
much without the license system. Have you overlooked the fact 
that very recently, in order to take care of the situation and in order 
to get at the profiteers, we put a penalty in the food-control act and 
extended the life of it, so that if those folks did charge too much 
that the Attorney General should have powder to go in and prosecute 
those people? 

Mr. Glasgow. I did not overlook that. But the most difficult 
thing, next to perjury, is to prove a man is a profiteer. In my judg- 
ment, there are a few flagrant cases that might lead to conviction : 
but, in my judgment, it is entirely insufficient as to protection against 
speculation and excess prices to have a penalty on a man for profiteer- 
ing. The profiteering will be going on, and the fellow will prove 
he bought at 14 cents and that he sold at 14| cents, and no jury will 
convict him of profiteering. 

Senator Harrison. The Congress took a different view, becaijse 
those bills were passed unanimously. 

Mr. Glasgow. I have differed so often with Congress that it has 
no terrors to me, in the past years, and it has less now. 

Seiiator McNary. I want to make this statement in regard to 
Senator Harrison's statement: I do not think Congress has pro- 
longed the life of the Food Administration bill; it expires auto- 
matically two months after the peace treaty is signed. 

Senator Harrison. I was in error about that. 

Senator McNary. It provides against charging unreasonably, 
whereas the old system operates under license. 

Mr. Glasgow. I had a talk with the Attorney General about that 
talk of penalty on profiteering and I told him that in my judg- 
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ment — and I think it is a reasonable conclusion — ^tliat unless there 
is some act passed by Congress defining what is profiteering, fixing 
a price and holding all above that as profiteering, that it was en- 
tirely inefficient, because you would have every jury over the country 
passing on the question of whether it was profiteering. 

Senator Harrison. That was the argument made against it. 

Senator Kendrick. I wish to ask either some member of the com- 
mittee or the Judge wherein the hardships of the licensing system 
lay during its operation. 

Mr. Glasgow. Of course, we had under the Food Administration 
the right to license everybody except retail dealers and wholesale 
dealers who did a business not to exceed $100,000 a vear. 

Mr. Zabriskie and I have had as nuich experience with the ques- 
tions of licensing as anybody else in the Food Administration, and 
I liave not heard anv complaint from anybodv that (hey were un- 
fairly treated. 

Senator KIendrick. You have not had any complaint ? 

Mr. Glasgow. No, sir; and there were very few cases in which 
license had to be revoked, and it ought to be said in justification 
of the American people that they performed as a whole their pa- 
triotic duties as citizens iinder the license. 

Senator Kendrick. And were there, so far as you know, very great 
economic hardships worked on people who were licensed? 

Mr. Glasgow. There were not, that I heard of. 

Senator Gay. I think there is a difference of opinion. I think the 
patriotism of the people kept them from complaining. 

Mr. Glasgow. That mav be true, Senator. There mav have been 
some cases where injury was done to them, but I say, as having, 
had the charge, I do not know and have not heard of those com- 
plaints. 

Senator Kendrick. What I am anxious to determine is just how 
that hardship was inflicted, as to whether it prevented people from 
fixing too high a price or in what manner it did occur. 

Mr. Glasgow. I do not know that there were hardships. 

Senator Kendrick. What did a hardship on the part of the deal- 
ers — that they were not allowed to charge more than a reasonable 
price ; was that the hardship ? 

Mr. Glasgow. Senator, we called, usually, all the trades in and 
ascertained by confesence with them what was a fair margin of profit 
and dealt harmoniouslv with them, so far as I know. I do not know 
of any complaint of a serious kind. Of course, there may have been 
one man here and there and elsewhere who felt aggrieved. But as a 
whole I did not hear any substantial complaint against the licensing 
system as carried out. 

Senator Harrison. It has come to me — I do not live in Louisiana — 
but I have heard it said if you have a license system on these pro- 
ducers of sugar cane 

Mr. Gl^asgow (interposing). We never had it on the producers of 
sugar cane. 

Senator Harrison. I had the impression 

Mr. Glasgow (interposing). Oh, no; we never had it on the pro- 
ducer of sugar cane. 

Senator Harrison. I thought j)robal)ly the license system might 
affect those people so that they would not manufacture sugar this time. 
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Might just plant what they have already raised for the following 
year. And if it were not possible, Judge, in the writing of this law^ 
if we are going to buy the Cuban crop of sugar, and it does look to nie 
as though we should have to do that, that we mig:ht not impose this 
license and eliminate probably the effects of the licensing system on 
the cane-sugar productions of Louisiana or the beet-sugar producers 
of the United States. 

Mr. GiiASGOW. I do not see — exactly what do you mean ? We never 
had a license on the producers of sugar cane; we had it on the 
refiners. 

Senator Gay. You had it on those who manufactured sugar from 
the sugar cane, and therefore it affected the producers. 

Mr. Glasgow. I was not saying it had no effect. 

Senator Gay, The man who actually grew the cane was not licensed, 
but the man who bought the cane and made it into sirup — low-grade 
sugar — no matter what grade, was licensed. If he was a refiner he 
was liceUvSed and controlled, because it regulated the price of the 
commodities. 

Mr. Glasgow. And the licensed producers, so far as I know, entirely 
went into that agreement. 

Senator Gay. And lived up to it all the way through ? 

Mr. Glasgow. And were satisfied. 

Senator Gay. Then this system changed entirely the system of 
marketing, and many men who were in the business of marketing 
sugar practically were put out of business \mder this licensing scheme, 
as I understand it. 

Mr. GiiASGOw. What do you mean by that, the intermediaries or the 
middlemen ? 

Senator Gay. There are representatives here who could possibly 
explain that better than I can. 

Mr. Glasgow. Or than I can, Senator, because I do not know any- 
thing about it. 

Senator Gay. But, as a matter of fact, there were many men en- 
gaged in the business of making sugar who were practically put out 
of business on account of this licensmg. 

Senator Kansdell. Were not the manufacturing producers m 
Louisiana practically the same people in many instances? 

Senator Gay. Absolutely. Many of them there simply manufac- 
ture sugar from the cane that they themselves grow. 

Mr. Glasgow. I have not heard any complaint either by the 
producer or the man who was refining his own cane sugar imder this 
license system that we have. The fact of the business is, and I know 
that last summer — ^those conditions have now changed — ^the then 
representative of the Louisiana cane producers was very insistent 
in two conferences I had with him tnat the control should be ex- 
tended over this year and I was very much opposed to it. 

Senator Harrison. In view of these statements and the fact that 
it might curtail production in the United States and that the sugar 
growers are against it, could we not eliminate the producers in this 
country as touching the license features. 

Mr. Glasgow. You do not quite catch the purpose of this control. 
The purpose and effect of this control was not to decrease the proper 
production of sugar in the United States, but to increase it. 
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Senator Harrison. I understand that thoroughly. But when the 
caiie producers say that if you impose the license system that they 
^w^ill not manufacture their cane into sugar, but will plant it and 
^wait until next year when the license system will not apply, so that 
they could perhaps get a better price for their crop, being removed 
from these restrictions, it seems to me a very serious restriction and 
that we might very well eliminate that from this proposition. 

Mr. Gi-ASGOW. I have never heard of that. I understood that the 
small crop of cane sugar in Louisiana this year was due to climatic 
conditions, and not to any regulations. 

Senator Harrison. I do not think you understand me on that. 
That is very true, but rather than have the licensing system im- 
posed on them, instead of manufacturing their cane into sugar, they 
are just planting it again, and to that extent it would curtail the 
sugar production in the United States. 

Mr. Glasgow. I have not heard of that suggestion; I do not be- 
lieve it. I do not believe that the Louisiana cane producers, if they 
get what they got last year by their agreement, a price that was 
then considered reasonable 

Senator Harrison (interposing). Representations come to me 
from Louisiana people to that eflfect, and I am very much in hopes 
that we can get together on this proposition. 

Mr. Glasgow. I do not know how we can get together if that is 
true. If you give us cartel to go down to Cuba and purchase that 
sugar, and do not give us control, as we have had it and exercised 
it we hope in an orderly way, we hope that the refiners and the 
dealers so far as our exercise has been heretofore, you have got us in 
a position where no good would be accomplished. 

Senator Harrison. Could you apply it to the Cubans and not apply 
it to the others? 

Mr. Glasgow. There is no way in which I see it can be so applied, 
because I have just as much interest in treating our own people fairly 
as anybody could possibly have, and espexiially any agricultural dis- 
trict of our country, and if the Louisiana growers are going to lose 
money, there is no use on the face of the earth, I think, for the Sugar 
Equalization Board to use such proportion of its accumulation from 
the process of last year on the Cuban producer or refiner, for the 
purpose of saving our own people and reversing exactly the process 
followed last yenr to save our people their crop. 

That does not apply to the beet situation; it applies to that one 
local situation. There is no reason why it should not be done, rather 
than bring all the sugar up to a price of 17 or 16 cents from Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and elsewhere m or(}er that the Louisiana producer might 
sell his sugar in the market at a price which was fair and reasonable. 

Senator Kendrick. Majr I ask. Judge, does your license system of 
controlling the price of this sugar apply only to that which you pur- 
chase from Cuba? 

Mr. Glasgow. No, sir; Senator. I will explain briefly: The first 
thing we did was to have a thorough investigation made of the beet 
industry in each State where it was produced, thousands of pages of 
testimony being taken, and the conclusion arrived at with the assist- 
ance of the Federal Trade Commission and the cooperation of the 
beet people, that 9 cents was a price this year fair and satisfactory to 
them. 
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IVe found out the same thing based on cost figures of Louisiana, 
in cooperation with the producers, that 9 cents would be a fair price. 
Then we purchased the Cuban crop at 5^ cents, and the price through- 
out the country was established at 9 cents for refined sugar. But in 
putting the Cuban crop to the 9 cents refined because of the price at 
which we bought raw, there was a profit of 38 cents a hundred 
pounds, which the Sugar Equalization Board now has. The price 
last year of Louisiana and beet sugar was based upon an investiga- 
tion of the cost of production and what profit they should have, in 
which they acquiesced as the fair price of sugar, 9 cents refined. 

It was by cooperation; it was by agreement after investigra'on o 
cost and what the profits should be that the price was arranged, as a 
uniform price throughout the United States. If we had not put the 
(^uban crop to the same 9 cents, the Cuban crop would have under- 
sold the beet and Louisiana. But when it was put at 9 cents by rea- 
son of what we purchased it raw for, there were 38 cents loose which 
the Cubans would have gotten or the refiner would have gotten and 
the public would have paid. 

The result is that we took that 38 cents for the Government of the 
United States and it is now in the Treasury of the United States 
Sugar Equalization Board, in which the United States holds the en- 
tire stock. That is all briefly set out in this document. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, I am not advocating the 
Government going into it. In my judgment, as a practical ques i^ ii, 
outside of theory, because my theory, to which I have always adh^ired 
is for the Government to stay out of commercial activity — here is a 
practical question that tlte producers, in my judgment, from the best 
information I can get, that the consumers of sugar will pay after 
the 1st of January from 15 cents up for their sugar. • 

The Chairman. They are paying that in some places now. 

Mr. Glasgow. I can not acrree on that. 

The Chairman. Pardon me for making this statement. I want 
to say this as a matter of fact, that an ice-cream manufacturer of 
St. Paul told me the other night that he bought 50 sacks of sugar 
for which he paid 15 cents. 

Mr. Glasgow. But he need not have bought it. 

The Chairman. He could not get it at a less price. 

Mr. Glasgow. I have no doubt that candy manufacturers, plenty 
of them, pay 22 or 25 cents for sugar ; they will pay anything to get 
sugar. 

The Chairman. I thought you denied the fact that they did so. 

Mr. Glasgow. I said the consumers, and I meant the householders. 
There has been a uniform wholesale price of 9 cents, and anything 
above 11 or 11^ cents retail should not be paid. 

The Chairman. But that is put into ice cream and consumed by 
the public. 

Mr. Glasgow. Of course. I do not deny that there are isolated 
cases where manufacturers have paid more. 

The Chairman. You say no complaints were made during the war, 
and I believe there were very few complaints made then. But that 
was, of course, a war measure. Do you believe that the business men 
of the country would take kindly to a licensing system now in the 
same spirit they did in time of war? 
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Mr. Glasgow. I do not believe they would, but I do believe from 
my conferences with the refiners of the country, and I believe rrom 
my information as to the wholesale trade in sugar, that they would 
prefer having a stabilized price during this condition, imtil the pro-' 
duction of sugar gets back to normal ; that they would prefer having 
that to a wild, speculative market. That is as far as I can go on 
that. 

The Chair:man. Is it your belief also, Judge, that unless we have 
a licensing system that we could not effectively handle the sugar croi> 
and that we had better stay out of it and not buy it? 

Mr. GLAgcow. I think, Senator, if we do not have the control which 
we have put in this bill — I do not say license; I say license and em- 
bargo — ^it is possible you might get through without the embargo, 
but it would be very useful right now if we had it to keep sugar in 
this countr3\ 

But I say if we do not have the power of control in the form of 
the license and the embargo I can not see anything to be accom- 
plished by putting the United States Sugar Equalization Board into 
the act of purchasing the sugar crop of Cuba. Better let the refiners 
go and purchase it, and there is no place for the Sugar Equalization 
Board to effectively operate in behalf of the United States and its 
people. 

The Chairman. As a legal proposition, who would have the au- 
thority new to place an embargo on sugar? 

Mr. Glasgow. To-day? 

The Chairman. Yes. Some one has that authority. 

Mr. Glasgow. The War Trade Board would have that authority. 

The Chairman. But that has not been done ? 

Mr. Glasgow. It has not, so far as I know. We asked for it in 
Julv, in a letter which Mr. Zabriskie exhibited here at the last hear- 
ing, and it has not been done. It is a UvSeful thing. But, another 
thing, Senator, that I think would be very unfortunate would be a 
flat embargo declared by Congress for any stated period of time, be- 
cause if you put an embargo on and restrict the outflow of sugar the 
time may come — and it came this year — ^when sugar will back up and 
it will be absolutely necessary to get rid of some of it and there ought 
to be somebbdv whom vou can trust with the discretion to lift the 
embargo from time to time if it seems necessary. 

8enator Raxsdfll. You would not want an embargo also to pro- 
hibit our refiners from refining sugar that belongs to other countries ? 

]\fr. Glasgow. It might do that very thing and deprive our people 
of the benefit of it. 

I do not come here to-day to defend everything that the Food 
Administration did, or that the Sugar Equalization Board did. 
There may be gentlemen here who feel we are subject to criticism, 
but if they will just give me the opportunity and tell me wherein we 
are subject to criticism I believe we can justify our actions. 

The Chairman. In view of that statement, Judge, I simply want 
to know if it is not true — I believe it is true — that the President of 
the United States, and I do not care whom he delegates that authority 
to — under authority of law has the right to put the embargo on 
anything during the war. 

Mr. Glasgow. I have said so, and it is as far as I care to go. 
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The Chairman. And on wheat that authority has been used. We 
know that. It has also been used on wheat flour. I was curious to 
know wliy it is considered that sugar is more necessaiy to the people 
of the Uilited States than is wheat. 

Mr. Glasgow. I certainly never maintained that proposition. 

The Chairman. You know, as a matter of fact, do you not. 
Judge — at least I state it as a fact — that the production in the State 
of Kansas has been reduced more than 20 per cent in the acreage 
sown for 1920 and the cause of it is the unfair practices by the 
Government? 

Mr. (jlasgow. Senator, I am not in a position to discuss the de- 
tails of the Grain Corporation this mornmg, nor to take issue with 
you on it. All I want to say is, as far as the question of embargo is 
concerned on sugar, as contained in the bill which I drafted at the 
request of the diairman of the subcommittee, we think there ought to 
be an embargo power enthused to somebody that it could be put on 
or lifted, as the occasion may require. 

The Chairman. I find no fault with that at all. 

Mr. (ii.ASGow. I do not want to be put in a position either of want- 
ing an3" of these powers. Mr. Zabriskie and I would be delighted 
to have the Sugar Board wind up its affairs on the Slst day of 
Deceml)er and get rid of it. But we have given you the reasons 
wliy we think that some provision ought to be made to insure to 
the people of the United States their sugar supply next year. If 
you are going to pass any legislation at all, I submit to you, do not 
order the Sugar Board to go in and do the thing and hamstring 
them by not giving them sufficient power to carry the benefits whidi 
you have in contemplation through to the American consumer, iii 
wliose behalf you are going to take this action; and that can not be 
done, in my judgment, unless we can hold the refiners together by 
regulation, by power in the Government agency to regulate, and 
carrying that to the wholesalers, and also the power from time to 
time as necessities may require to prevent the exporting of sugar 
from the United States for the temporary period that may be neces- 
sary by embargo, and lifting the embargo when occasion may show 
it is no longer essential. 

Senator MgNary. Briefly, Judge, the Sugar Equalization Board 
does not desire to continue its efforts to control the sugar situation 
or axMjuire the 1920 Cuban crop, unless Congress shall enact about 
such a bill as proposed in the Senate October 19, known as 'illO, 
which was prepared by you ? 

Mr. Glasgow. In my judgment, and I believe the board concurs 
with me, we can not accomplish any good otherw^ise. 

Senator McNary. Let me ask Mr. Zabriskie the same question. 

Mr. Zabriskie. There is no question about that; it is absolutely 
imperative. 

Senator McNary. To have legislation similar to the bill of which 
/ have just made mention? 

Mr. Zabriskie. Exactly. 

Mr. Glasgow. You will note, Mr. Chairman, a proviso which wo 
consider exceedingly important. It^ is authorizing the Sugar Board 
to purchase the Cuban sugar^roviding contracts can be had with 
Cuba on reasonable terms. We do not want to go up against the 
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Cuban people in negotiations for purchase with the aSj^ohile recfuire 
nient by Congress that we should duy. 

Senator McNary. And that is a provision in the bill which was 
omitted unintentionally from the last bjll which was offered. 

Senator Norris. Judge, you did have authority without any ad- 
ditional legislation to buy the Cuban crop, did you not? 

Mr. Glasgow. We have got the power. This is a Delaware cnm- 
niercial corporation. 

Senator Norris. It is a governmental corporation. 

Mr. Glasgow. The Government owns the stock. It has the or- 
dinary powers of a coumiercial corporation. 

Senator Xorris. The stock was subscribed by the PresidcMit out 
of money appropriated by Congress. 

Mr. Glasgow. That corporation would have the right to go down 
to Cuba and buy the crop. 

Senator Xorris. They have had that power all the time? 

Mr. Glasgow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Norris. Why have you not bought it ? 

Mr. Glasgow. Because we did not know whether we could suc- 
cessfully carry out the purposes of the Sugar Equalizati(m Board 
unless Congress gave us the power to regulate, through the refiners 
and the wholesale dealers, the distribution of the sugar. 

Senator NoRras. Ought not the crop to have been bought before 
this? 

Mr. Glasgow. Not unless we had that power. 

Senator Norris. But you have the power. 

Mr. Glasgow. When the food act goes, then that goes. 

Senator Norrts. That has not been dropped yet. You said yon 
had the power all the time to buy that crop. 

Mr. Glasgow. Oh, yes. 

Senator Norris. Why did you not do it ? 

Mr. Glasgow. Because we did not know whether it was the policy 
of the United States to continue the sugar distribution throughout the 
next year. 

Senator Norris. The law gave it to you. 

Mr. Glasgow. But, Senator, do you think we would go down there 
and buy 3,000,000 tons of sugar when our power to dispose of it de- 
pended on having the control, when the act might drop any time you 
gentlemen might ratify or declare peace? 

Senator Norris. That would have been true all the time since the 
law was passed. 

Mr. Glasgow. Not as to contracts. 

Senator Nobris, It would have been true just the same as it is now; 
by making peace it would end the food-control act? 

Mr. Glasgow. Yes; with certain limitations. 

Senator Norris. And that has not been changed ? 

Mr. Glasgow. No; it has nqt been. 

Senator Norris. Congress has not changed the law since you have 
had the authority. 

Senator McNary. I think I can develop that. On the 14th day of 
August the Sugar Equalization Board, a majority of them, requested 
the President to authorize them to vote the stock of the Delaware 
corporation to acquire the 1920 Cuban crop ; the proposal was made 
by the Cuban growers. But for some reason or other action was not 
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tnken; and on the 22d of September the request was renewed, and 
on the 27th of September the oflFer was withdrawn. 

Senator Norris. What did th'e President do? 

Senator McNary. No action was taken. 

Senator Norris. Did he decline ? 

Senator McXary. Maybe it did not reach him. At any rate, no 
action was taken by the IPresident. However, in order to control the 
ci'O]) of 1920 they asked Congress for special legislation to take up the 
matter and provide them with authority after the expiration of the 
Food Administration laws. 

Senator Norris. That is what they want now ? 

Senator McNary. Yes. 

Senator Norris. The point I was getting at is, Did they not have 
authority? Why did they ask the President for this authority? 

Senator McNary. They thought it was necessary for him as the 
sole stockholder to vote the stock authorizing the Sugar Board to 
acquire the crop. He did not take action. 

Senator Norris. I was trying to place responsibility for the non- 
purchase of the crop. As I understand, they had the authority to 
buy it, and made a proposition to buy it if the President would 
authorize it. 

Mr. Glasgow^ With one other proviso: Here is the memorandum 
we sent to the President. It is in the record. In that memorandum 
we said that if the polic;^ of the United States was to continue for 
the year 1920 the activities that the Sugar Board had been engaged 
in during this current year that it would be necessary to have Con- 
gress pass additional legislation continuing the authority that we 
exercised during the year 1920. 

We did not feel, Senator, that we were in a position, without the 
policy either being declared by the President and approved by Con- 
gress, or the giving of the additional powers, that it would be right 
for us to go and purchase the sugar crop of Cuba. 

Senator Norris. As a matter of law, the authority existed at that 
time to buy that? 

Mr. Glasgow. Yes, sir. But I think we would have been very 
culpable if we had gone on and exercised the power of the Sugar 
Board to purchase the Cuban crop of sugar unless we knew Congress 
desired us to continue the control and distribution for the coming 
year. 

Senator Norris. If the President had authorized you, would you 
have done it? 

Mr. Glasgow. No, sir; Not until Congress had given us the pow- 
ers and they thought it proper. It would come, back at last to the 
discretion of Congress as to whether they desired the distribution 
of sugar continued. 

Senator Norris. Would not waiting for all that time interfere 
with the purchase and cause the offer to be withdrawn ? 

Mr. Glasgow. We had the offer to negotiate, and if we had been 
advised ths^t the policy would be submitted to Congress I think we 
could have held the Oubans longer and perhaps we can yet make a 
compromise with them; I do not know. 

The Chairman. You said something that I think ought to l)e 
framed in a gold frame, to the effect that you did not feel like ask- 
ing until Congress had its say. 
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Mr. Glasgow. I am not much on these golden frames. I just did 
not want you gentlemen to put us in the position of buying this 
crop without an expression as to future policy. I have some re- 
spect for what the men I have been associated with have done, and 
I did not want to be put in the position of making any failure. 

Senator Ransdell. In connection with the question of Senator 
Norris, I think it entirely fair to the witness and the Sugar Equali- 
zation Board that the Senatdt's attention be called to this memoran- 
dum on pages 54 and 55 of the testimony taken before this com- 
mittee, in which it is very clearly shown that that request to the 
President was coupled with the idea that the authority which you 
feel is necessary would be given to you. 

Mr. Glasgow. By Congress? 

Senator Ransdell. By Congress. 

Mr. Glasgow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ransdell. The President could not give you that author- 
ity ; that authority would have to come from Congress. I am correct* 
am I not? 

Mr. Glasgow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Norris. If I get the right understanding, the authority 
actually existed. As to whether it was a wise proposition to go on 
with the acquisition of sugar there is an entirely different proposi- 
tion. I am not complaining. I wanted to ^et the facts just as they 
actually were before the committee. That is all I care for. 

Mr. Glasgow. The authority existed for an indeterminate period. 
It might have dropped in 30 or 60 days, and if so we would have 
been in the position of having bought, without the authority to 
continue, and we felt that until Congress declared that it ought to 
be continued for the year that we ought not to buy. 

Senator McNary. In other words, if the President had directed 
you to purchase the crop you would have come immediately to Con- 
gress and asked for legislation ? 

Mr. Glasgow. Yes ; except that we wanted him to come. 

Senator Keyes. The suggeste^l legislation. Judge Glasgow, simply 
c'overs a period of the next year ; that is, the year 1920. 

Mr. Glasgow. To the 31st of December. 

Senator Keyes. I would like to ask if there is any reason for us to 
think we would not face in another year a similar situation; in 
other words, is the world likely in another year to return to any- 
thing like normal production? 

Mr. Glasgow. We are hoping that the German Empire may by 
the following year, get back to its production; that Holland and 
France may mcrease their production. 

Senator Norris. That shortage comes about on account of the fail- 
ure of Holland and Germany and Switzerland to produce their 
usual quota? 

Mr. Glasgow. Yes. 

Senator Keyes. In other words, you think this is a temporary 
situation and that another year will see us through it? 

Mr. Glasgow. I hope so, if people will work and produce. Any- 
body can guess about that. 

There is just another thing, Mr. Chairman, because the committee 
may be mislead. I refer to the question of whether we can make a 
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contract with the Cubans in a representative capacity — ^that is, any- 
bodjr representing a substantial part of the Cubans to-day is in a 
position to negotiate, which I would like Mr. Zabriskie to tell you 
gentlemen about. 

Senator Gay. There are some gentlemen here*from Louisiana who 
could answer some of the points attempted to be brought out when 
Mr. Glasgow was on the stand, particularly regarding the licensing 
system and how it operates. 

Senator McNary. Would they be willing to act through a spokes- 
man ? I personally must go to the Senate very soon. 

Senator Gay. I think they would, and no doubt Mr. Dickinson 
could speak for them. 

Mr. Dickinson. I do not want to interrupt your proceedings, but 
1 do want to say that I came up here all the way from New Orleans 
last week, and had to go back home, and on about 15 minutes notice 
by Senators Ransdell and (xay I have come up here again. 

Mr. Glasgow. I do not think you ought to have the record closed 
without the statement of whether the Cuban crop could be pur- 
chased. 

Senator McNary. I want to ask Mr. Zabriskie a question on that 
point. I have before me the Congressional Record of October 13, 
1919, containing a copy of the telegram sent to the Hon. President 
of the Senate or the United States of America, Washington. [Read- 
ing :] 

Santiago. Criu, October 11, li)l\). 
Hon. Phesident of the Senate 

OF THE United States of Amebica, 

WashinyUm. 

In the name of the Association de Hacendados y Colonos de Cuba — that is 
to say, the Manufacturers and Sugar Planters' Association — I beg to inform 
you respectfully that no person is authorized to legally negotiate the sale of the 
coming Cuban sugar crop. 

Alejo E. Carreno, 
President of the Association. 

Do you know anything about that ? 

STATEMENT OF MR. aEOEOE A. ZABEISEIE— Eesumed. 

Mr. Zabriskie. That is. the situation as it obtains to-day, Mr. 
Chairman. The crop was oflfered to us and later withdrawn, and 
now, fearing that new negotiations may be entered into that would 
bring about the purchase of the crop at a lower price than appears 
to them they may be able to secure, they have withdrawn the oflfer. 

What the board would like, if there is to be any action, that we 
get it promptly, because the shortage of sugar, particularly in the 
North Atlantic States, could be relieved by the purchase of the sugar 
that is now available, or being offered to us from Peru and Vene- 
zuela and other countries in small amounts of a thousand to five 
thousand tons, but the prices at which those sugars are being offered 
range from 7 to 8 cents per pound for raws. If we are to negotiate 
for the Cuban crop, it could not be very well arranged after we have 
purchased, even to relieve an acute conclition — ^we could not negotiate 
with Cuba on a 6^ or a 6f basis if it was shown that we were paving 
7 and 7^ cents. ^ J f^ 
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We do feel, too, that we are obligated to provide sugar for the 
refiners, because we do not permit them to buy sugar except through 
the Equalization Board. They themselves would like the oppor- 
tunity of purchasing these small lots from other countries. 

Senator Eansdell. May I ask, what sugar you still have in Cuba? 

Mr. Zabriskie, There is probably 150,000 to 200,000 tons. 

Senator Ransdell. That is all there is? 

Mr. Zabriskie. That is all there is left. 

Senator Eansdell. How much do you estimate there is in this 
country still unrefined? 

Mr. Zabriskie. There is probably 75,000 tons. . 

Senator Ransdbijl.. So normally there will not be enough to go 
around until the 1st of January ? 

JSlr. Zabriskie. Xo ; not from Cuba and Porto Rico. We are try- 
ing to bring^in 50,000 tons of beet sugar. 

Senator Kansdell. The domestic crop, I assume, will take the 
place and be coming in about the fii-st of next month ? 

Mr. Zabriskie. We have zoned the count rv, so that tliere will be 
the least delay in the delivery of sugar to the various points. ^Ve 
have asked the refiners not to ship sugar west of Buffalo-Pittsburjoh, 
and we have asiked the beet-sugar interests to take care of the re- 
quii-ements west of Buffalo-Pittsburgh, and the Louisiana people, 
when they are in shape, to look after the southern States. 

Senator McNary. From where does the beet sugar come? 

Mr. Zabriskie. The beet sugars first will come from Michigan. 

Senator McNart. You spoke about trying to buy 300,000 tons of 
beet sugar. 

Mr. Zabriskie. No; 50,000. 

Senator McNary. That is from outside of the United States, or 
in the United States? 

Mr. Zabriskie. In the United States: but to bring that east of 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh. 

Senator McNary. I thought you proposed to bring it from out- 
side countries. 

I wish you would state briefly, Mr. Zabriskie, whether you think 
it necessary for legislation to contain a licensing provision ? 

Mr. Zabriskie. I feel that we can not i-ender the service that is 
expected of us in the interests of the American consumer unless we 
are in a position to control the sale of sugar from the refiner to the 
wholesale dealer or the retail dealer doing a business of over $100,000 
a year. 

Senator Ransdell. Will you not license the retail dealer, too? 

Mr. Zabriskie. We do not license the retail dealer. 

Senator Ransdell. Unless he does a business of over $100,000? 

Mr. Zabriskie. Yes. 

Senator Norris. How do you prevent the retailer from disobeying 
your rules? 

Mr. Zabriskie. We notify the wholesaler not to sell a retailer that 
charges an excess profit to the consumer. 

Senator Norris. And you fix that profit? 

Mr. Zabriskie. We fix that profit. 

Senator Ransdell. Dr. Taylor, on the 14th of August the Sugar 
Equalization Board presented a letter to the President of the United 
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States accompanied by a memorandum in regard to this subject. 
You are more or less familiar with it. Attached was a memorandum 
by Dr. F. W. Taussig. In that Dr. Taussig suggested, among other 
things [reading] : 

I believe that no negotiation should be entered in with the Cuban producers, 
and that the regulation and restriction of sugar prices should cease with the 
close of the present arrangements, December 31. 

Lower down he says [reading] : 

Business of this kind may be undertaken by the Government under stress 
of war, but should cease now that we are at peace. 

Moreover, the regulation of the price of sugar can not, in my judgment, 
stand alone. The whole relation of Government to industry in time of peace is 
involved. If the price of sugar is to be specifically controlled, so should that 
of bread, meat, and of clothing. In the main, we must look for a remedy to 
the natural development of production and to the return of the entire world 
to normal financial and economical conditions. 

I would like to know, now, if you have any suggestions in regard 
to that general statement of principles made by Prof. Taussig in the 
memorandum sent to the President; and if so, what are your ideas 
on it very briefly ? 

Dr. Taylor. Senator, what you ask demands rather a prophet than 
a scientist. We have the two general problems : On the one hand are 
105,000,000 people who are convinced that prices as a whole must 
come down, and upon whom a very bad general psychological reac- 
tion would be produced if one of the staple commodities suddenly 
were raised in price from 11 to 15 cents as a result of the failure of 
governmental action. On the other hand is the desirability of get- 
ting back to the normal processes of business and enterprise. In 
some year the American public has got to fight out the question of 
high consumption versus high prices. Whether at this time, in the 
present condition of the psychology of the American people, is the 
time to fight out the question over the increased price of sugar is 
something, of course, that no one can say. But, in view of the state- 
ment of Judge Glasgow, the tendency is always to get out of this 
thing as fast as one can. We would not hesitate for a moment if it 
were not for the fact that the result would be to place a rise of one 
staple in direct contravention to the apparent efforts of Congress 
and the administration to operate in the opposite direction with all 
other commodities. 

But eventually the contest by the buying public between high cost 
and high rate of consumption will have to be made. 

Senator McNary. We will now hear Mr. Dickinson. 

Senator Gay. Mr. Chairman, with the permission of the committee. 
T would like to have these telegrams inserted in the record. 

Senator McNary. That may be done. 

(The telegrams submitted by Senator Gay are here printed in 

full, as follows:) 

New Orleans, La., October 16, 1919. 
Hon. E. J. Gay, 

United States Senate: 

Ask administration please treat sugar lilce other industries; personaUy that 
is aU I ask for. 

L. M. SONIAT. 
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Xew Orleans, La., October 17, 1919, 
Hon. Edwasd Gat, 

Washinffton, D, C: 

The associated banks met here to-day and protesteil against the passage of 
legislation placing distribution of sugar in the hands of any Government 
agency as is now proposed. We urge you to oppose such legislation. 

CrnzKNs Bank & Trust Co. or Lothsiana. 



New Orleans, La„ October 17, 1919, 
Senator Edward J. Gay, 

Washington, D. C: 

Herewith is a transcript of resolutions pasi^ed at a special meeting of t!H:« 
association held this afternoon: 

Whereas it has come to our attention that a bill has been introduce<I in Oin- 
gress placing the distribution of sugar in the hands of the sugar equalization 
board, and whereas it is our belief that the law of supply and demand should 
apply to sugar as it does to every other commodity at this time : Now then^ 
fore be it 

Resolved by the nssociated banks of the city of New Orleans, That In our 
opinion such legislation is unwise, unnecessary, and unjust: And be it 
further 

Resolved, That the president of this association wire copy of these resolutions 
to our Senators and Representatives at once. 

R. M. Walmsijct, 
President New Orleans Clearing House Association, 
October 18, 1919. 

Napoleon viLLE, La., Octobet* 17, 1910, 
Senator Edward J. Gay, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C: 

Please use your best efforts to .prevent any fixing of price on sugar crop 
about 40 per cent, which necessitates good price to avoid disaster. 

Stephen C. Munson. 

Representative Martin. I have two telegrams, Mr. Chairman, 
which I would also like to have go into the record. 

Senator McNAmr. Without objection, they may be inserted. 

(The telegrams submitted by Representative Martin are here 
printed in full^ as follows:) 

New Orleans, La., October 17, 1010. 

Hon. Joseph E. Ransdell, Hon. Edwabd J. Gay, Hon. W. P. Martin, 

Washington, D. C: 

The associated banlis met here to-day and protested against the passage of 
legislation placing distribution of sugar in the hands of any Government agency 
as is now proposed. We urge you to oppose such legislation. 

Citizens* Bastk & Trust Co. of Louisiana. 



New Orleans, La., October 17, 1010. 

Hon. Joseph E. Ransdell, Hon. Edward J. Gay, Hon. W. P. Martin, 

Washington, D, C: 

Herewith is a transcript of resolutions passed at a special meeting of this 
association held this afternoon : 

Whereas it has come to our attention that a bill has been introduced in Congress 
placing the distribution of sugar in the hands of the Sugar Equalization Board ; 
and 
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Whereas it is our belief that the law of supply and demand should apply to 
sugar as it does to every other commodity at this time : Now therefore be it 

Resolved by the Associated Banks of the City of New Orleans that, in our 
opinion, such legislation is unwise, unnecessary, and unjust. And be it further 
Resolved, That the president of this association wire copy of these resolutions 
to our Senators and Representatives at once. 

B. M. Walmsley, 
President New Orleans Clearing House Association, 
OCTOBE» 18, 1919. 

Senator McNary. The committee will now adjourn until 10.30 
o'clock Monday. 

(Thereupon, at 1.20 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned to meet 
Monday, October 20, 1919, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 
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MONDAY, OCTOBEB 20, 1919. 

United States Senate, 
Committee on AoRicuiiTUBE and Forestry, 

WasMngton^ D, C, 

The committee met pursuant to adjournment at 10.30 o'clock a. m., 
in room 326, Senate Office Building, Senator Charles L. McNary, 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Gronna (chairman), Norris, Kenyon, Capper, 
Keyes, Kansdell, Kendrick, and Harrison. 

Also present: Senator Gay and Representative Martin, of Louis- 
iana, and Mr. John H. Wilkins. 

Senator McNary. I would like to say to the committee that on 
Saturday at the hour of adjournment Mr. Dickinson was testifying. 
He represented the cane-sugar industry of Louisiana. This morning 
Senators Eansdell and Gay, of Louisiana, stated that the cane growers 
and producers of that State desired very much to promote legislation 
that would bring about a correction of the sugar-shortage situation, 
and that they desired again to have a conference with the sugar 
equalization board to see if they could agree upon a fair price. Act- 
ing upon that suggestion, which I thought was a patriotic one, I have 
tefegraphed to Mr. Zabriskie, president of the sugar equalization 
board, and Mr. Glasgow, their attorney, asking that they meet with 
these folks here to-morrow ; and if they can come to some agreement 
it will allay very much the opposition to any tendency to higher raw 
sugar. So that part of the hearing will be postponed until to-morrow 
at 10.30, at which time Mr. Spreckels wants to be heard. The com- 
mittee will please bear that in mind. 

Mr. Martin. Mr. Chairman, may I ask to have printed in the 
hearings of to-day a telegram received by me from the Hon. John M. 
Parker, who was food administrator of the State of Louisiana, pro- 
testing against the control of sugar and other agricultural products? 

Senator McNary. Without objection, please hand the telegram to 
the stenographer for insertion in the record. 

(The telegram referred to by Representative Martin is here 
printed in full, as follows:) 

New Oklbans, October IS, 1919, 
Hon. Whit. P. Mabtin, 

House of RepresentatweSy Waahingtoriy D, C: 

We must not forget that the agriculturist who produces those things neces- 
sary to feed and clothe the world is to-day the most vltaUy Important factor in 
preventing actual suffering and unrest. Manufacturers, dealers, and jobbers 
are reaping handsome profits. In every section able-bodied men are being 
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drawn from the fields to the ah'eady over-congested cities. Young men and 
women see no incentive to remain on the farm. While the world constantly 
needs more, the supply of our agricultural products is constantly decreasing. 
Instead of legislation dictating to actual producers what they can obtain 
for their products every effort should be made to increase production and not 
stifle it. The welfare and prosperity of producers to-day is the paramount 
question before the American people in order to prevent dissatisfaction, actual 
suffering, and Bolshevism. I earnestly hope that you will use all your efforts 
to prevent arbitrary control by men who are not familiar with these problems, 
and inaugurate a vigorous campaign by which agricultural producers in every 
line will be permitted unhampered to realize value for their products, and 
once more make farming and country life attractive. 

Louisiana sugar producers have been most loyal and self-sacrificing. They 
are confronted with the shortest and most expensive crop in their experience^ 
They are entitled to sell their product at its market value or else face ruin. 
My experience as Federal food administrator satisfies me that many well- 
meaning men strive to pass iron-clad legislation in regard to important matters 
on which they are practically ignorant but overcrowded theoretically. To-day 
the prosperity and increased production of agriculture is the problem not only 
to the Nation but to the world, and that fact should at once be realized by 
thinking and patriotic Americans. 

John M. Parker, 

Senator McNart. The committee will now hear Mr. Wilkins. 

STATEMENT OF MB. JOHN H. WILKINS, PBESISENT OF THE JOHN 
H. WILKINS CO., WHOLESALE GBOCEBS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Senator McNary. Mr. Wilkins, you may proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Wilkins. It would appear to me that if there is only 100,000 
tons of sugar in Louisiana which would stand in the way, that it 
would be a very good scheme to have the Sugar Equalization Board, 
if possible, make some arrangements, which will probably be done 
to-morrow, because it does not seem right that 100,000 tons of sugar 
should stand in the way of a fair and equal price for the rest of the 
United States. It occurs to me that if some arrangement should be 
made whereby the Louisiana growers could receive a larger remuner- 
ation it would be very satisfactory to the rest of the country. 

I would like to state, Senator, however, that I think something 
ought to be done at once or not at all, because it is getting late. 

Senator McNary. Please state your reasons. 

Mr. Wilkins. The situation is that at the present time the entire 
United States is upset. Of course, I am only speaking of Washing- 
ton, in a way. Our firm sells about 1,500 barrels a week under ordi- 
nary conditions here in Washington. At the present time there is a 
feeling that sugar is going to be very much higher after the first of 
the year, and consequently everybody is trying to buy, and we can 
not get enough to supply the demand. We are not getting much, 
anyway, but even if we were receiving 1,500 barrels a week it would 
be but a drop in the bucket. Everybody wants to buy sugar. 

Senator McNary. Will you state what is the normal inflow of 
sugar into Washington? • 

Sir. Wilkins. About 3,600 barrels a week. Senator. 

Senator McNary. And what has Washington been receiving the 
last month ? 

Mr. Wilkins. The city, I should say, has been receiving not more 
than 800 barrels per week, on an average. 

Senator McNary. Has that been reflected in the higher price? 
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Mr. WiLKiNs. In the city, Senator? 

Senator McNary. The retail price? 

Mr. WiLKiNs. No, sir ; I think there has been comparatively little 
profiteering in Washington. 

Senator MgNary. Is there any limitation upon the amount that 
anyone in business can buy? 

Mr. WiLKiNs. That is entirely up to the individual grocer. He 
could either sell 1 or 2 pounds or more, whatever he felt like selling; 
but, of course, they are holding their sales down because they have 
not the goods. 

Senator McNary. Then, you infer there is some hoarding in antici- 
pation of higher prices in the winter ? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. I think that probably has something to do with 
it; and the fact that we have prohibition has a great deal to do 
with it, since people are using candy and soft drinks and ice cream 
in abnormal quantities. 

Senator Norris. What would you say to regulation that would pro- 
hibit the manufacture of candy, while this shortage was on, of cur- 
tailing and limiting that consumption, and ^Iso soft drinks? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. I think, Senator, it would be a great hardship to 
eliminate them entirely. 

Senator Norris. I Imow it would ; I concede that ; but if there is 
not sugar enough to go around, ought we not to have candy manu- 
facturers quit using it before cutting off the great mass of the people? 

Mr. WiiiKiNS. Yes, sir. Under the license system that can be ar- 
ranged. I am speaking for my own firm only. Personally, I would 
like to see the entire license system done away with, and just as soon 
as possible, but I think that unless it is continued for another year 
that we will have great hardships, because by having a license system 
you have an absolute tab on every firm in any way handling sugar. 

Senator Norris. You are a wholesale grocer? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. Yes, sir. 

Senator Norris. How long have you been in the wholesale grocery 
business ? 

Mr. WiLKiNs. About five years. 

Senator Norris. This is not directly on the sugar question, but it 
is directly on the question of the high cost of living, of which the 
sugar question is only a part. I am moved to ask this question by 
the statement of a very intelligent and apparently fair-minded man 
who appeared before the committee several weeks ago from Califor- 
nia, representing a very large body of consumers out there, and he 
gave it as his opinion that one of the reasons why we had such high 
cost of living was because of the wholesale grocers and the jobbers 
refusing to sell excepting to a certain class of dealers and refusing 
to buy from producers who also sold to retailers or consumers. What 
do you think about that matter? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. I think a certain amount of that has been going on, 
Senator. 

Senator Norris. What is the remedy ; how can we meet that prop- 
osition. Should you, as a wholesaler, be required to sell, for instance, 
to any persons regardless of their business, providing they com- 
plied with your rules and paid the price that you asked? 
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Mr. WiiiKiNS. I do not see any particular reason why the whole- 
sale grocer should not do that ; I do not see any reason why he should 
refuse to sell. 

Senator Norms. Would you sell to me as a private individual and 
consumer if I came to your place of business and bought the same 
quantity of sugar that you would sell to a retailer ? 

Mr. WiLKiNs. We would very much prefer not to, Senator, because 
then we would be taking the place of the retailer. 

Senator Norris. I understand that; and the manufacturer would 
not dare to sell to a retailer because the wholesalers would object? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. That is correct. 

Senator Norris. The gentleman from California thought a law 
that would compel them to do it would relieve the situation. 

Mr. Wii^KiNS. It would cause a great deal of embarrassment in re- 
tail circles. 

Senator Norris. Yes, probably. What quantity, say^ of sugar 
would you sell to a retailer; what would be the smallest quantity? 

Mr. WiiiKiNS. To a retail grocer? 

Senator Norris. Yes; if I were a retail grocer, how much sugar 
would I have to buy, providing you had the sugar ? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. You would not have to buy any particular amount. 
At the present time it would particularly depend upon the amount 
of sugar we had on hand. 

Senator Norris. I am assuming that you had all the sugar you 
want. 

Mr. WiiiKiNs. You could have all you 

Senator Norris (interposing). Could a retailer come and buy 6 
pounds? 

Mr. WiLKiNs. No, sir. 

Senator Norris. How large an amount! 

Mr. WiLKiNS. One hundred pounds would be as small as we would 
care to dispose of. 

Senator Norris. Suppose a consumer comes and offers to buy 100 
pounds, would you sell to him? 

Mr. WiiiKiNS. No, sir ; positively not. 

Senator Norris. That is because it would interfere with the retail 
business ? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. Because the consumer would have no right to buy 
100 pounds at the present time. 

Senator Norris. I am not speaking about the present time, but 
other times when you had all the sugar you want. Suppose there 
was no shortage of sugar. 

Mr. WiLKiNS. We would not care afbout selling a consumer under 
any consideration. 

Senator Norris. That is the point 1 want to get at. In other 
words, your business is such that you want to sell to a retailer ; and 
the consumer who is willing to buy and pay for the same quantity 
that a retailer could buy of you, you would not sell to that consumer 
because the retailer would object? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. Yes, sir. 

Senator Norris. Taking the great public into consideration, why 
should* not the consumer, if he wanted to buy 100 pounds of sugar, 
if you had the sugar and you were selling to retailers, not be per- 
mitted to buy 100 pounds of you, and thus save the profit that the 
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retailer would make ? Would not that be getting the producers and 
the consumers a little bit closer together? 

Mr. WiLKiNs. That is being done to an extent by certain firms, 
(certain mail-order houses carry on a business similar to that. Cer- 
tain firms have also been guilty of requiring other con^modities to be 
purchased with sugar, say coffee and tea. 

Senator Norris. I am not speaking of that; I do not care any- 
thing about those people. But suppose an organization of a half 
dozen farmers or an organization of a half dozen clerks here should 
come into your place ? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. We would sell them, Senator, because that would be 
a cooperative buying club, and we would sell them; that is strictly 
wholesale. We have been asked to do that by the Postmaster Gen- 
erals office two or three times and also by Treasury officials. 

Senator Norris. Do the wholesalers do that generally? Would 
you do that with anything you handle in the wholesale line ? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. Along certain lines we would. 

Senator Norris. All lines ? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. Anything at all, provided they formed a coopera- 
tive buying club or society. 

Senator Norris. In ordinary times 100 pounds of sugar is not very 
^much? 

Mr. WiiiKiNS. It does not amount to anything at all. 

Senator Norris. -In fact, if a hou^wife wanted to can fruits, par- 
ticularly at this time of the year, and there was no shortage of sugar, 
100 pounds of sugar would not be considered an exhorbitant amount ? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. No, sir; it would not. 

Senator Norris. Why should she not be permitted to buy from you 
and pay the same price the retailer does? What difference does it 
make to you ? 

Mr. WiiiKiNS. It would make the difference that we would be help- 
ing to bring down the organization of about 2,000 grocers that this 
city has ; in other words, we would be taking away their business. 

Senator Norris. How many men get profit out of sugar, for in- 
stance, from the point of manufacture until the consumer gets it? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. The refinery sells to us direct. 

Senator Norris. You buy it direct? 

Mr. WiiiKiNS. Yes, sir. 

Senator Norris. Where does the jobber come in ? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. We are the jobbers. 

Senator Norris. Is the wholesaler and jobber the same? 

Mr. WiiiKiNs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Norris. Is that true in all lines? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. I should say so. We might have some merchandise 
brokers who make a profit on certain lines, but not on sugar. Sugar 
comes from Cuba to the refiner, and from the refiner to the whole- 
saler, and from the wholesale dealer to the retailer, and from the 
retailer to the consumer. 

Senator Norris. Where do you buy your canned peaches? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. California. 

Senator Norris. Of whom? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. The Peach Growers' Association; just like we buy 
our pineapples from the California and Hawaiian corporations. 
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Senator Norris. This California Peach Growers' Association is 
i3robably the same association this gentlemen I referred to repre- 
sented. Suppose you found that the Peach Growers' Association 
was selling to me, and I was a retailer here in Washington — would 
you object to that? 

Mr. WiLKiNs. I rather think that should come through regular 
channels; yes, sir. 

Senator Norris. If I was the Peach Growers' Association, and I 
sold peaches to a retail dealer in Washington you probably would 
not patronize me. 

Mr. WiLKiNS. If your business, Senator, was large enough to 
justify buying direct, it would be perfectly O. K. If you were 
doing a business of a quarter of a million dollars a year or over 
there is not any reason why you should not buy direct as a retail 
grocer. 

Senator Norris. If I was a small retail grocer, I ought not to be 
allowed to buy direct? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. I would not say that. Senator. 

Senator Norris. Where will you draw the line, and who w^ill 
draw it? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. I could not answer that. 

Senator Norris. Let me ask you this question : Suppose I was the« 
producers' association of California, putting up canned peaches, 
and I had a rule that I would sell in quantities of two dozen pound 
cans — that that was the minimum limit. Ought I not be required 
to sell to an individual consumer if he put up the money and 
offered to take that many ? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. It would appear so, Senator. But this matter has 
come under discussion many times before the National Wholesale 
Grocers' Association and the Southern Wholesale Grocers' Associa- 
tion, and they could probably enlighten you more than I could on 
that. 

Senator Norris. The point I am making is that I would like to get 
the consumer and the producer as near togetJier as possible. I think 
everybody concedes that is desirable. As I understand it, the pro- 
ducers' association sells to the wholesalers, the wholesalers sell to the 
retailers, and the retailers sell to the consumei'S ? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. Yes, sir. 

Senator Norris. But if a producing association imdertook to go 
over the head of the wholesaler and sell direct to the retailer, he 
w^ould find the wholesalers boycotting him; if he went still further 
and went over the heads of the retailers to the consumers, he would 
find the retailers boycotting him, would he not ? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. He would be very apt to, Senator. That has been 
considered a number of times by certain large interests with a vie\^' 
to eliminating the jobber entirely. They find it does not pay, because 
somebody has to redistribute. 

Senator Norris. I am not advocating that he be eliminated. But I 
am suggesting — I do not know whether it would be right or not — 
I am trying to get information from men who know. According to 
my idea every man should be a rule unto himself. If you are in the 
M holesale business, you can say you will not sell less than a carload 
of sugar to a retailer. That is your business. But if I come along 
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and want to buy a carload of sugar, whether I am a j-etailer or not, 
ought you not to be i^uired by law to sell it to me? In other words, 
the producer on the one hand, the wholesaler in the next step, the 
retailer in the next, while each one could make his own rule as to 
the quantity he would sell, when anybody, any purchaser who com- 
plied with those rules he would be required to sell and not discrim- 
inate against him because of his business. Would not that have a 
tendency to reduce the cost of living? 

Mr. Wilkin s. It might. Senator. I can say in this connection tliat 
the various chain-store grocery establishments throughout the coun- 
try, of whic!i v^e have a great many, are buying direct, of course. 
Take the Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., they probably have 5,000 stores. 
X.iturally they are both jobl>er and retailer. 

Senator Xorris. And they go to the producer ? 

Mr. W1LKIN8. Yes, sir ; straight to the producer. 

Senator Xorris. Why should not I, running a little grocery store, 
have the same privilege? Why should the amount of money a man 
has limit him; that is, providing he complied with the rule of the 
man who has the stuff to sell? 

Mr. Welkins. I am of the opinion that that would not lower the 
cost of living very much, because it would be quite a little expense to 
go to the small grocer — ^that is, to have a representative call on the 
small grocer representing the producer in California. 

Senator Xorris. The representative would not have to call. I am 
not asking them to do anything. 

Mr. WiLKiNs. How would the trading be done, Senator? 

Senator Xorris. Suppose I sent a draft and said, " Send me a hun- 
dred cases of canned peaches"? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. ITie majority of small grocers have not the money. 

Senator Xorris. All right ; they could not do that. I am assuming 
they have got it. Why should not the other fellow be compelled 
to sell under that condition? 

Mr. W1LKIN8. I do not think there is any law whereby they could 
absolutely be restrained from selling. 

Senator Xorris. This gentleman who represented the Producers' 
Association of California complained very bitterly and gave us an 
illustration of an instance where he was ordered by his board of 
directors, against the judgment — ^he knew he said he would get into 
trouble — to sell a lot of peaches to retailers, and he sent out a lot of 
circulars and got some orders, and he immediately received notice 
from a wholesaler where he had sold to a retailer — in the district of 
the wholesaler— that the wholesaler would not buy of him any more, 
and he canceled some orders he had already given him. He had 
complied with the rule of the trade. He was anxious that a law would 
be passed that would compel him, so he would not be boycotted in 
case he did it ; and I have been wondering ever since he testified why 
that would not work. 

Mr. WiLKiNs. It might, Senator. If you would like, I would be 
glad to address the president of the Xational Wholesale Grocers on 
that subject for you. 

Senator Xorris. I would be very glad to hear from you. It does 
seem to me that if a retailer, a wholesaler, or jobber or producer would 
be allowed to make any rule they wanted as to quantity, as to ptiy- 
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ments, etc., he could require cash, of course; but when any person 
complied with that rule that he would not be allowed to discriminate 
agamst him without violating the law. I do not see, for instance, any 
reason if you had a rule that you would sell as a wholesaler 100 pounds 
of sugar to a retail grocer — assuming you have the sugar — ^I know it 
does not apply now — ^that if I come as a consumer and put down the 
money, and said, "I want 100 poimds of sugar; I am ready to take 
it away," you should not be required to sell it to me the same as to a 
retailer. 

Mr. WiLKiNS. At the wholesale price? 

Senator Norris. At the wholesale price, certainly ; the same to me 
as you would to anybody else. 

Senator McNart. The proposed legislation contemplates the licens- 
ing of wholesalers and refiners.^ Some opposition has been brought 
to Dear on that feature of the legislation. I would like to have you 
discuss that phase of the matter and give your opinion as to whether 
you think the license system should be adopted. 

Mr. WiLKiNS. Our firm* came under the license system, Senator, 
when all the others did, in the formation of the Food Administration. 
We did not have any trouble at all during the war, absolutely no 
trouble. However, I think the sooner we allow the law of supply and 
demand to come into effect the better. But I do not think the country 
is ready for it. I think that during the year 1920 if we have an abso- 
lutely wide-open market the prices of sugar, for instance, may go to 
any price. 

Senator Norris. Can you give us an idea as to where you think it 
would go? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. I think it would go to 20 or 30 cents. Senator ; but I 
think by the end of 1920 the country will have gotten into such shape, 
and that the countries of Europe will be producing enough, to take 
care of themselves. 

Senator Ransdell. What other commodities ought to be licensed? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. At the present time we are under license on flour and 
sugar only. 

Senator Ransdeli.. That runs out on the 1st of July, does it not? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. I think it does. Senator. The license on oils and 
compound lard and lard products went out of effect a short while 
ago. 

Senator Ransdell. I am asking if you think a license ought to be 
applied to other commodities than sugar ? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. I can not think of any right now. Senator. 

Senator Kendrick. Does the license system work any great incon- 
venience or hardship upon dealers? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. I -can not see that it does. Senator. 

Senator McNart. Right on that point will you state how it op- 
erated ? Wliat was required of you under the license system ? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. For instance, our license number during the war 
and now is G O O 800. We can not buy from any refinery unless 
they know our license number; we can not sell to any retail dealer 
unless our license number is on our bill and our letter head, in fact, 
on all of our stationery. We are registered in the Food Administra- 
tion under GOO 800. If we overcharge anybody it is very easily 
traced down. There is no question in the world about that. It is 
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some little trouble, possibly, but it has not caused any particular 
hardship. 

Senator SlEnmkick. Xor any great inconvenience? 

Mr. Wn-KLxs. Xo, sir ; I do not think so. 

Senator McXakt. What other restrictions are imposed upon you 
except keeping a record of whether an overcharge is made or not ? 

ilr, Wn-KiNS. None, Senator. 

Senator McNabt. You are licensed only to stabilize and iiuike 
equitable the price that you sell the retailer? 

Mr. WnjKixs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nokkis. You do not have to pay any attention to the re- 
tailer? 

Mr. WiiiKrxs. If we found one of our customers, who happened 
to be a retail grocer, was overcharging, beyond what would be termed 
a fair price, we would stop selling him. 

Senator Xobbis. How would you find that out ? 

Mr. Wn-KiNS. I am a member of the fair price committee of the 
city of Washington, under the local food administration. I would 
hear of it in that way. 

Senator Nokkis. Suppose you were not a member of that com- 
mitteee? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. We would hear through the Food Administration 
of Washington, Mr. Clarence Wilson. 

Senator Norkis. If such a case occurred the office of the Food Ad- 
ministrator would advise you of where it did occur. 

Mr. Wii*KiNS. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nomas. And you would not sell that retailer any more? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. Absolutely not. That occurred a number of times 
during the war. 

Senator Kbndrick. As an incidental feature of the license system, 
has there been any apparent disposition on the part of the Govern- 
ment officials to meddle with you or your business arrangements in 
any way?. 

Mr. WiLKiNS. Absolutely not ; none at all. In the line of restraint 
of trade? 

Senator Bjendrick. Yes. 

Mr. Wn-KiNs. Absolutely not; no, sir. I think it is really meant 
to be helpful more than, anything else. 

I think, Senator, that by the end of 1920 this whole system can be 
absolutely abolished. I do not think we want it^ and I think now the 
second bill as introduced by Senator McNary would not be valuable 
unless we had a license feature incorporated in it, I think we ought 
to have that or no bill at all. Senator. 

Senator McNary. Eight on that point, do you think there should 
be permission given to the sugar equalization board to place an em- 
bargo on sugar? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. I think that the sugar equalization board should 
have power to place embargoes if, in their knowledge of affairs, they 
see fit. For instance, you can pick up the New York Journal of 
Commerce and see where chocolate is offered for export; that is, 
quantities of sweet chocolate. If the sugar equalization board had 
power of embargo, a certain portion of that could be stopped. 

Senator Norris. Would that be true of anything having sugar 
in it? 
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]Nfr. WiLKiNS. Yes, sir; I think that feature would be very valu- 
able to have incorporated in the bill, the power of embargo. 

Senator Norms. If they have the power, it ought to be exercised 
as long as this shortage continues, ought it not? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. I think so. For instance, Senator, if I owned a 
thousand barrels of sugar in New York, and I had it in a warehouse 
and I could sell that to France or Switzerland — ^it would probably 
find its ways into Germany — I could get a very, very large price for 
it. There would not be any limit to what I could get because it was 
going out on export. 

Senator Norrts. Of course, that would increase the shortage here? 

Mr. Wilkin s. Absolutely. 

Senator McNary. What would j^ou suggest as a remedy for the 
prcvsent sugar shortage ? 

Mr. WiLKiNs. Senator, I think the situation will be relieved 
somewhat after the refiners' committee becomes operative. I think 
that will be cause for some improvement. 

Senator McNary. After what? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. After the work of the refiners' committee appointed 
by Mr. Zabriskie becomes effective. He has appointed five men, one 
man from each of the prominent refineries. I could give their names 
later. They are going to divide the country into zones, or, rather 
they are going to look after the sugar distribution east of Pittsburgh, 
and that will help materially. That will prevent duplication of or- 
ders. For instance, if our firm had bought a thousand barrels from 
the American Sugar Refining Co., a thousand barrels from the Fed- 
eral Sugar Refining Co., from Warner, from Arbuckle, and going 
right down the line. That will be eliminated. 

Senator Norris. It would prevent, for instance, you from buying 
sugar in the territory that you were not allowed to operate in ? 

Mr. Wilkin 8. That is correct, Senator; and also it would prevent 
me buying from the refiners and having large quantities of sugar go 
to one firm, which would seem to be wrong. 

Senator Norris. On that point I wish you would tell us, if you 
can, something about the amount of sugar that is put up in fancy 
form, like Domino sugar, etc. ; is there any great quantity of that? 

Mr. WiLKiNs. I heard that testimony Saturday, Senator. I went 
back to the office — I was not asked to — but I went through our 
records — we do not handle Domino — but we handle a sugar done up 
in Domino form which is practically the same thing — and we found 
not more than 2 per cent of our entire distribution in Washington 
represents that class of sugar; and, furthermore, we sell of this 2 per. 
cent probably 80 per cent to hotels, cafes, and restaurants, because 
the hotels find it cheaper to hand out two lumps of sugar with a 
cup of coffee rather than having an open sugar bowl. 

Senator Norris. Thejr can handle the open sugar bowl just the same 
as they could handle it in domino form, letting the waiter put the 
sugar in the coffee. 

Mr. Williams. Or by using the envelope system, like we did during 
the war ? 

Senator Norris. Yes, sir; If they put the sugar bowl on the table 
and filled it with domino sugar and a man wanted to put a half 
dozen dominos in his cup it would be the same as putting in a half- 
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Senator Baxsdeixu \Vho regulates that price; is that done by you 
or the sugar equalizati(m board! 

Mr. WiLKixs. That is regulated by the sugar equalization boaixt 
and the Department of Justice. 

Senator Raxsdeix. And they have authorized you to i^se your 
profit to 70 cents 100 pounds? 

Mr. WiLKiNs. I took the matter up with the Department of Justice 
here in Washington. 

Senator Raxsdell. So it is not a matter reguh\ted by the sug^xr 
equalization board? 

Mr. WiLKixs. That power I should think siiould l)o grantod the 
sugar equalization board, and they will work in oonneotiou with the 
Department of Justice. 

Senator Ransdell. As a matter of fact you arc at the pix^^ent time 
acting in conjunction with the sugar equalization boaixJ i 

Mr. WiLKiNS. Yes, sir ; and Department of Justice. 

Senator Ransdell. They did not authorize you to put this profit 
up to 70 cents, as you have just stated? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. For instance, I will show you how wo do: If wo sell 
a large baker, one who buys 50 barrels, we have to deliver that to th'^ 
baker at a wholesale price that is considerably lower, othorwiso tho 
baker has to put his product up. If the baker's price is constantly 
rising the next thing we have is bread going up. But if we would 
get in a car a day, which we actually need, our price would probably 
go down to about $9.60 or $9.75. We had to advance a trifle with the 
permission of the Department of Justice in order to take care of our 
• overhead. That will automatically drop immediately our 8\ipplicfl 
increase. Our general average of all sales would figure about $0.75 
per hundred. 

Senator Norris. In other words, if you sell large quantities you 
can continue to do it on a smaller margin? 

Mr. WiLKiNs. That would appear reasonable. 
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Senator Norris. Did you make 70 cents on a hundred pounds of 
sugar? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. We have made as high as 74. 

Senator Norris. How much does the retailer make on 100 pounds? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. The retailer sells that sugar for 11| cents. Senator. 

Senator Norris. That makes how much a hundred? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. It makes $1.50, or a cent and a half a pound, which 
is certainly within the bounds of what is right, now. 

Senator Kbndrick. Your percentage of profit is based upon the 
volume of business? 

Mr. WiLKiNs. Ordinarily, Senator, we would work under a cer- 
tain set price. For instance, during the war we knew exactly what 
we were going to make, and we were able to proceed accordingly. 
We were getting in during the war about a car a day. At that time 
we were making about 50 cents a hundred. We are now getting in 
about a car a week. If we were working still on the same basis, we 
would be losing a considerable amount of money. 

Senator Kendrick. And you fixed charges have almost doubled? 

Mr. WiLKiNs. Yes, sir ; they have. Senator. I took the matter up 
with the Department of Justice before I made any change. 

I might state here that we could sell the small quantities of sugar 
we are receiving at almost any price. We have had offers as high 
as 22 cents per pound. 

Senator Kendrick. That is about what will happen in case this 
authority on the part of the Government is not continued. 

Mr. WiLKiNS. 1 think so. Of course, with the passage of the 
Lever bill I believe the Department of Justice has the right to pro- 
hibit certain kinds of profiteering, but exactly what " profiteering " 
is we do not know. 

Senator EIendrick. Then it was stated here Saturday, I believe, 
by Judge Glasgow, that might develop a sort of black-listing scheme 
rather ttian a preventive plan like this ? 

Mr. WiLKiNs. It might,. Senator! 

Senator McNary. Have you anything further? 

Mr. WiLKiNS. I would like to read this. 

Senator McNary. Can you not put it in the record ? 

Mr. Wilkin 8. Yes, sir." 

Senator McNary. What is it? 

Mr. WiiiKiNS. It is an article on sugar control by Rionda. 

Senator McNary. Is it a brief article? 

Mr. WiLKiNs. It is. 

Senator Norris. Let him read it. 

Mr. WiLKiNS (reading) : 

The consensus of opinion in tlie sugar world seems to be that the introduc- 
tion and passage of this bill is advisable In view of the existing shortage of 
sugar, the increased consumption demands, the unsettled market conditions 
that will necessarily follow, and the resultant increased cost of sugar to the 
people which invariably follows such a state of affairs. It is a measure which 
will preserve the many advantages of Government control that have obtained 
to date. It is imperative, however, if real benefits are to follow that no time 
be lost and that the measure should either be promptly passed or rejected. 

One of the first acts of the board under this measure will doubtless be the 
purchase of the Cuban sugar crop for the coming campaign. Whether this 
would be for the entire crop or for tlie unsold balance, of course, does not 
now appear. However, if the complex problems, created and arising from the 
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fact that there was a general belief for some time that Government control 
would not be continued, are to be avoided or minimized, the board must be 
put in a position to begin within a short time negotiations for the purchase 
of Cuban sugars. Every week of delay will but add to the difficulties of the 
board in this connection in view of the foreign demand for Cuban sugars, 
which shows no sign of abatement. 

Senator McNary. Judge Ballou, of Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, 
is here, and I understand he would like to make a short statement. 

STATEMENT OF MB. SIDNEY BALLOV, HONOLVLV, HAWAIIAN 

ISLANDS. 

Senator McNary. Mr. Ballon, the statement was made by Senator 
Smoot a few days ago on the floor of the Senate that the Japanese 
Government had acquired the Hawaiian cane sugar crop for 1920. 
I knew that you would be cognizant of the precise fact and be able 
to tell this committee if they had purchased all or a considerable 
portion of it. 

Mr. Ballou. Senator Smoot made the statement that he had been 
so informed by a prominent sugar man. There is nothing whatever 
in it; the fact is otherwise. There was a misunderstandmg appar- 
ently as between the Hawaiian and the Philippine crop. No part 
of the Hawaiian crop has been purchased by the Japanese. 

Senator MoNary. Has it been contracted for by any nations or 
individuals? 

Mr. Bai^lou. It has been contracted for, the entire crop. It has 
been sold to two American refineries in California. 

Senator McNary. Can you name them? 

Mr. Ballou. The California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Co. and 
the Western Sugar Refining Co. 

Senator McNary. What is the estimated crop yield this year? 

Mr. Ballou. For the crop which is just closing? 

Senator McNary. 1920. 

Mr. Ballou. Next year? 

Senator McNary. Yes. 

Mr. Ballou. While there is considerable growing weather ahead 
of us, we hope to have about 640,000 short tons; that would be in 
the neighborhood of 570,000 long tons. 

Senator McNary. You estimate in 2,000-pound short tons? 

Mr. Ballou. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ransdell. Sugar is usually rated in the long ton, is it not ? 

Mr. Ballou. There is considerable difference in that. All domestic 
beet, all Hawaiian, and I think Louisianians use the short tons ; Gov- 
ernment statistics are in short tons ; the refiners and Willett & Gray, 
who have been for years a statistical authority, use the long ton. 
It is the cause of a great deal of confusion in the business. 

Senator McNary. Mr. Ballou, the crop that has been purchased by 
the two California firms is the 1919 crop ? 

Mr. Ballou. It is referred to in Hawaii as the 1920 crop, because 
it begins to come on the market in January of the calendar year, and 
is practically distributed from January to August and September of 
that year ; while we begin to grind in December of this year, it does 
not get on the market until January. We therefore refer to that as 
the 1920 crop. 
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Senatoi' Hakhosll. The cane is produoed in the calendar yeai' an(] 
you call it 19ii() crop because it comes on the market in that year ? 

Mr. Baudot::. It comes on the market in that vear. 

Senator McNaky. So that the crop you refer to is the same crop 
that has been contracted for by the two California firms? 

Mi\ BAiiLOTT. That is what 1 mean. Our present crop has nearly 
ben exhausted. This is October; we have shipped almost all of our 
present-year croj). Our mills will begin to grind again in December : 
that wiU come onto the market in January nest. All of that goes 
to CaKf omia to be refined. 

Senator M( Nary. It all goes to these people in California? 

Mr. Baixou. Yes, sir. 

Senator McXakt. What is your estimate of this year's crop ? 

Mr. Balix>u. This year's crop was 605,000 short tons. 

Senator McNakt. I was going to ask at what price that ci'op was 
purchased by these California fijms? 

Mr. BaIjLOU. It has l)een sold to the refiners at the market price 
ruling in New York on the date of delivery, less a quarter cent a 
pound. Therefore it is not a fixed price. We have sold it on that 
basis for a great many years. For 30 or 40 years we have sold oui- 
sugai' crop to the refiners, heretofore both on the Pacific and the 
Atlantic coast under just that form of contract : that is to say. they 
would take our sugar as fast as we sent it ; they must take delivery, 
and they pay therefor at the market price in New York, less a certain 
flat reduction. We conform to the market price, which is practically 
established by the Cuban sugar from time to time, less a flat de- 
duction. 

Senator Eaksdell. Thei'e is no deduction foi' freight between NeT\ 
York and San Francisco? 

Mr. Baixou. No. 

Senator Mc Nakt. Then if the crop is stabilized in this country by 
the Ouban crop the gi-owers of the cane sugai' will not receive pro! »- 
ably as high a price as though it is an unrestricted price? 

Mr. Baux>t7. Thev will not. 

Senator NoitRis. This sugar is delivered to San Francisco, is it not ( 

Mr. Baxix)!:. It will be next year. This present year we have de- 
livered part of the ci-op in San Francisco, part of tlie crop in Phila- 
delphia, and part in New York. 

Senator Norris. I Jini referring particularly now to that deduction 
of a quai'ter of a cent a })Ound. That ap})lies t,o the sugar that you 
are going to delivei' in San Francisco 't 

M!i-. Baul.01:. Yes, sir. 

Senator Norris. So there is no freiirht from San Francisco to Ne^^ 
York involved in the question at all ? 

Mr. Baux)!:. No. sir: there is never any freight from San Francisco 
to New York involved in the price of any of oui* sugar; we deliver it 
from Honolulu to New York direct, or to San Francisco. 

Senator Eaksuell. Is that sugar consmned on the western coast 
principally, fludge? 

Mr. Baijx>t:. That sugar is consumed principally on the west coa-^t 
and through the western territory as far east as Chicago. In order 
to warrant the refining of all oui' sugar, as we intend next year, on 
the Pacific coast, the refiners must have a favorable freight rate as 
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far east as Chicago and be open to the Chicago market, otherwise they 
could not do it. 

Senator McNary. Are there any further questions desired to be 
asked Judge Ballou? 

Senator Ransdbll. I would like to ask him if he knows about, the 
Philippine crop? 

Mr. Baixou. The Philippine crop, my information is, will go to 
the Far East; that is, part to China and part to Japan. 

Senator Bansdell. That has been all sold, has it? 

Mr. 'Ballov, I do not know ; I do not think it has all been con- 
tracted for. 

Senator Bansdell. Does it usually go there? 

Mr. Baixou. There has usually a consilerable part of it gone there. 
The freight from the Philippines tothe United States is pretty high, 
and since the war times there has been difficulty of transportation, and 
that has naturally tended to divert the Philippine sugar. 

Senator BANSDEUi. Dr. Alonzo Taylor told us there would be about 
175,000 tons this year. Is that your information about this crop ? 

Mr. BAiiLOU. X es, sir. 

Senator Bansdell. You do not think we can count on getting any 
material portion of that in the United States ? 

Mr. Ballou. I think not. 

Senator Bansdell. On account of the freight rate? 

Mr. Ballou. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNary. The committee will now stand adjourned until 
10.30 o'clock to-morrow. 

(Thereupon, at 11.40 o'clock a. m., the committee adjourned to meet 
to-morrow, Tuesday, October 21, 1919, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 
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TTTESDAY, OCTOBEB 21, 1919. 

United States Senate, 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 

W(i87migton. 

The committee met pursuant to call at 10.30 o'clock a. m.. Senator 
Charles L. McNary, presiding. Present: Senators Gronna (chair- 
man), Norris, Kenyon, France, Keyes, Kendrick, and BansdelL 
Also present: Senator Gay of Louisiana and Representative San- 
ders of Louisiana. 

Senator McNary. The committee will first hear this morning Mr. 
Spitzf aden. Give your name to the stenographer and your address, 
and whom you represent. 

STATEMENT OF HE. PHILLIP F. SPITZFASEN, ASSISTANT SECBE- 
TASY LOTTISIANA SVaAS AND BICE EXCHANGE, NEW 
OBLEANS, LA. 

Mr. Spitzfaden. My name is Philip F. Spitzfaden, and I am 
assistant secretary of the Louisiana Sugar and Rice Exchange of 
New Orleans. 

The Louisiana Sugar and Bice Exchange is an institution that 
was organized about the year 1883 for the purj)ose of handling a 
large portion of the Louisiana sugar crop, which in those days, 
when there was practically no rail transportation to speak of, out 
of New Orleans, came down the Mississippi River and was prac- 
tically all distributed through New Orleans. Its membership com- 
prises representatives of the various producing interests of Louisi- 
ana, the sugar brokers, dealers, and factors, public warehousemen, 
coopers, transportation men, and all of those whose interests are 
identified with the marketing of the sugar crop. 

The Louisiana Sugar and Rice Exchange, Mr. Chairman, desires 
to enter its protest against any form of licensing. We take the 
position that we are not alone in that opposition. The testimony, 
given before your committee at the hearing a few weeks ago con- 
tains a letter or memorandum from Dr. Taussig, in which he takes* 
the very broad position that the whole relation of the Government 
to industry in time of peace is involved. That sentiment is, I gather, 
representing the eastern section of the country; and we from the 
South also find crystallization in an editorial in this morning's 
Washington Post, which I would like, with your permission Mr. 
Chairman, to insert in the record, if you have no objection. 

Senator McNary. We have no objection. 

131 
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Mr. Spitzfaden. It is commenting on the position taken by Mr 
Barnes of the Grain Corporation. 

(The article referred to is here copied in the record in full as 
follows:) 

AGAINST PRICE FIXING. 

Speaking before the Duluth Commercial Club, Julias H. Barnes, Director 
of the United States Grain Ooiporation, declared that while he appeared in 
the capacity of Grain Director of the United States, he had no sympathy witli 
the office. He further remarked that 'V the. guaranty on wheat was fixed by 
law without consultation with either Herbert Hoover or myself." His opinion 
of the whole proceeding of guaranteeing the price of wheat to the producer 
was summed up in the statement that *' price fixing by law has always failed 
and always will fail." 

These utterances from the head of the Grain Croporation, the governmental 
agency which has transacted billions of dollars' worth of business for the 
Government are very significant. They show that he, after a practical ex- 
perience of fixing prices, is convinced that it is a failure and the laws of 
economics and not of politics should govern in the 8(Hution of all trade 
problems. 

Nothing is to be gained from a discussion of the grain situation in the United 
States except to enable the public to arrive at. certain definite conclusions re- 
garding policies just as Mr. Barnes has done. These conclusions may well 
serve as a guide in the future. The past is behind us, with its accomi^ishments 
and its mistakes^ Few thoughtful peratms would now criticize the action of 
Congress and the President in guaranteeing the price of the 1918 wheat crop. 
With the war at its height and with the allies clamoring for food it was in- 
cumbent upon America to produce every bushel of grain possible, and the only 
way to reach a maximum proiiuction was to guarantee a price which would 
yield a good profit to the farmer. 

While there is not the same unanimity as to the wisdom of extending the 
guaranty to the 1919 crop, the fact remains that when this was done the war 
was not at an end and the allied commanders rather expected hostilities to 
extend over the winter Into the current year. At any rate, the guaranty 
was extended as a war measure, and the American farmer has profited thereby, 
long after the last gun had been fired and after all other war contracts made by 
the Grovemment had been canceled. 

It is probable that if the same emergency should arise the same means would 
be adc^ted by the United States to stimulate a maximum production of wheat. 
But that does not prevent the public from learning a lesson in economics from 
the experiences of the war. Price fixing, as. Mr. Barnes so emphatically states, 
has always been a failure, and always will be, because it is in direct contra- 
diction of economic laws. The Government should relinquish all control and in- 
fluence in trade as quickly as practicable consistent with the public interest. 

The opinion of Mr. Barnes is commended to those who, alarmed at the high 
trend of prices, have urged that the Government undertake to place a limitation 
upon the prices of the necessaries of Ufa That would be a mistake; it is not 
the function of the Government to do it. The Government can clear the chan- 
nels of trade and keep them open to all upon equal terms, and if it does this it 
will falfiU its duty to the pubUc. 

Prior to my connection with the Sugar Exchange, which dates 
back only to January of this year, I was for a number of years the 
commercial reporter of the New Orleans Item, and as such I am very 
familiar with the business of cotton futures, with the trading in 
rice, trading in coffee, and, in fact, all the great staple commodities* 
For several years it was my duty each day to write up, as we call it, 
the cotton future market ; and in its very broad sense we c^h not un- 
derstand why it is that the restrictions that have been placed on the 
marketing of last year's rice crop, the restrictions that have been 
placed by the Food Administration on the handling of coffee, have 
all been lifted. There have never been any restrictions whatever placed 
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on cotton, and we are at a loss to understand why it is that the 
(jovernment as its agencies or instrumentalities should he so deter- 
mined, as it were, to continue to interefere with the normal processes 
of business only in su^ar. 

Personally, Mr. Chairman, I am not rich in the sense of this world's 
goods, and 1 have a very intimate knowledge of what the high cost 
of the various commodities means. You take coffee at 40 or 46 cents 
a pound and it seems almost impossible to believe that such a thing 
is possible. I have seen coffee in the future markets sell at 6 or S'or 
9 cents a pound but a very short time ago. The coffee is particularly 
interesting, because it occupies a position somewhat similar to sugar. 
Of wheat and cotton we in this country could produce all that we 
need, while of sugar only a very small portion, and of coffee absb- 
lutely none. Why has the Government never made an attempt to 
purchase the Brazilian crop of coffee ? 

All these points suggest themselves to our minds when we con- 
sider that it must be sugar and sugar alone that is singled out for all 
these restrictions. As I said before, I was connected with the news- 
paper last fall when the first receipts of the Louisiana sugar crop 
reached the New Orleans market, and for the first time in the history 
of the exchange for nearly 10 days there was no sale of that sugar, 
at a time when there were plenty of buyers for it and plenty of need 
for it. But on account of the misunderstandings concerning the 
licensing features nobody seemed to know just what to do. 

I remember very clearly consulting both Mr. John M. Parker, who 
was then food administrator, and Judge Milling, the chairman of 
the Louisiana Sugar Committee, which was then the agency of the 
Food Administration, as well as the head of the firm that received 
that sugar, and each one in turn referred me from one to the other ; 
finally saying that they were waiting on advices from Washington. 

In 1917 the Food Administration bill was passed or, rather, the 
food control act, under which the President created the Food Admin- 
istration; and in December of that year there were very lengthy 
investigations conducted, I believe, under the chairmanship of Sen- 
ator Reed, of Missouri, concerning the sugar shortage that then existed 
or was presumed to exist. That resulted in the sugar division of the 
Food Administration being created, which was subsequently taken 
over by the Sugar Equalization Board, and throughout 1917 and 
1918, for two seasons, this system of licensing has applied. 

And again to-day, we find ourselves, as it were, in the very same 
position that we occupied then. The only logical conclusion to draw 
from tiiat is that the licensing system is not a remedy for controlling 
sugar or any other commodity. It is a well-known fact that you can 
not create something out of nothing. If there is a sugar shortage 
to-day, no amount of licensing or any other regulation is going to 
increase the supply. 

Senator Norrib. There is a sugar shortage, is there net? Will not 
that be conceded by everybody? 

Mr. Spitzfaden. I think that is a part about which some difference 
of opinion exists. 

Senator Norris. Do you think there is not a sugar shortage? 

Mr. SprrzFADEN. In the immedi&te localities 'in some particular 
sections of the country, I would say, yes ; west of the Rocky Moim- 
tains to-day I would say, no. 
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Senator Norris. Is there not a shortage in the supply from what 
we have always used before? 

Mr. SrrrzFADEN. That depends on what particular point you 
refer to. • 

Senator Norbis. Take the whole country. 

Mr. SprrzFADEN. I presume in Washington you would say, yes. . 

Senator Norris. TsSte the whole country, is it not true that there 
is not enough sugar to supply the demand? I have not heard any- 
body dispute that. If that is not true, if we have got sugar more 
than we can use, then I agree with you that we must not think of 
passing this bill. If you can prove that to the committee you would 
defeat all legislation without a doubt. 

Mr. Spitzfaden. I would gather that there is ample sugar for all 
necessary immediate requirements in what i^ called the beet sugar 
territory west of the Mississippi Eiver. 

Senator Norris. That is assuming that the beet sugar is left in this 
country. Take the country as a whole. We have got to consider the 
whole country. Is there enough sugar to go around? 

Mr. Spitzfaden. As a whole, if it were averaged off, the shortage 
in some sections may not at this particular time be offset. 

Senator Norris. Will not that be true during the cominff year? 
Do you not absolutely know that there is going to be a sugar snortage 
during the coming year in the whole world ? 

Mr. Spitzfaden. That is a question, Senator, that I do not care to 
say that I think so, because 1 believe there is a general impression 
that Cuba is going to produce a crop well over 4,000,000 tons, and 
our latest quotations, when I left New Orleans, from the New York 
market, were that sales of sugar were closed and that deliveries were 
being made at 7 J cents f. o. b. Cuba; January, February, March 
shipments at 7 cents. 

Senator Norris. Now, to get right down, as they say to bed rock, 
I have not heard anybody claim there was sugar enough. If you 
think there is and can demonstrate it to this committee, I hope you 
will, because I do not want to pass this legislation; I confess that. 
It is desperate measure with me. And if we have sugar enough to 
go around, you demonstrate that and the whole thing is off. 

Mr. Spitzfaden. Sugar, Senator, is a commodity that is produced 
in practically every country in the world. 

Senator Norris. But you are not answering the question now. 

Senator McNary. I think the committee is satisfied on the fact 
that there is a sugar shortage the world over. 

Senator Norris. This man seems to indicate that there is not. That 
is the vital point. If there is not, we are fooling away our time. 
If we have sugar enough, let us quit. 

Mr. Spitzfaden. That question is such a comprehensive one that 
it is very hard to determine exactly, taking the world as a whole. 
You listened to Dr. Taylor's testimony here the other day regarding 
the supply in what was formerly the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
what was formerly the German Empire. What those people have to 
market, how much of it will be able to reach the market, how much 
the Russian people have to market, how much of that can be made 
to reach us, all shows that, as I think, no human being can possibly 
say positively it can or can not be done. 
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Senator Norris. I would like to ask yon, too, about the coffee now. 
You compared this with coffee. Do you think that is a fair compari- 
son? Is there not a difference between sugar and coffee? We could 
get along without coffee if we had to^— a good many people think we 
would be better off if we did not have any coffee-^but you can not say 
that in respect of sug&,r? 

Mr. Spitzfaden. I suppose that we could. But I do not know of 
any foodstuff— of course I am not a scientist like our good friend 
Dr. Taylor, who says that there is nothing that you could consume 
that would contain ceffee in any other form. While, for instance, 
sugar in its chemical form, as I understand, is present in so many 
foodstuffs that it would be hardly possible, even if we did not have 
the crystallized sugar in the shape of granulated, there are so many 
other thinffs that we could eat m the way of foodstuffs, fruit and 
the like, which contain just the same sugar in a different form that 
we really, so far as our physical bodies are concerned, would not 
feel any material difference. 

If the Senator has finished, Mr. Chairman, I will continue where 
I left off. In 1917 the Food Administration issued' regulations 
somewhat along the line mentioned to you by the gentleman repre- 
senting the wholesale grocery business here yesterday, that permitted 
the people who handle that sugar at New Orleans to place an addi- 
tional margin of profit over and above the price paid to the pro- 
ducer; while in 1918 the price was fixed and the regulations issued 
by the Louisiana Sugar Committee, a part of the Food Adminis- 
tration, which made it necessarv in the cases where the producers 
desired to market their sugar that way, to deduct whatever profit 
they paid for the handling of that su^r through the wholesale chan- 
nels, out of their fixed price, or makmg the net return less than the 
price fixed by the Food Administration. 

The people of Louisiana, particularly those handling sugar in 
New Orleans, were very anxious that all of this sort of regulation — 
which has caused so much confusion — should be done away with. 
I believe that Dr. Taylor testified here Saturday that he thought 
that the pressure that the masses of people in the various continental 
European coimtries and in England would bring to bear on their 
Governments might cause a great deal of competition for the rem- 
nant of the unsold portion, I would say, of the Cuban crop. I be- 
lieve that in England only these regulations still apply, and he indi- 
cated very clearly that he thought it possible, not very probable, 
that the abrogation of these regulations might be brought about 
by pressure from other people. We do not understand. Senator, 
why these regulations, with the war practically over except for the 
formal ratification of the peace treaty, should be continued indefi- 
nitely. We do not see why, when in the wisdom of the Food 
Administration, which also controlled the marketing of the last 
year's rice crop in Louisiana, has lifted those regulations and the 
channels of trade are coming to normal ; when they have be^i taken 
off these other commodities and the head of the wain Corporation 
is opposing further regulation of that commodity — ^wheat and 
flour — ^why it is that these restrictions, these licenses, should be con - 
tinned on sugar and sugar alone. 
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We believe that there is a great deal of sentiment in this country 
that is opposed to Congress giving any department of the Govern- 
ment any further powers of this kind. We believe that the people 
of the country have acquiesced in a great many restrictions and 
regulations of various kinds that have affected them in various wa^s 
during the war, because during the war they felt that it was their 
duty to accept what the wisdom of the Grovemment demanded them 
to accept. They feel now that these things should be done away 
with; that these restrictions, these licenses, these regulations should 
be removed ; that no particular good could come from their contin- 
uation; that no possible addition could be made to any available 
sugar supply or the supply of any other commodity that we need 
or may need by the continuation of these regrulations. 

Senator Nobbis. Would you object to mis Sugar Equalization 
Board buying the Cuban crop? Would you not rather we would 
get that than to have it go to England, Russia, France, Germany, or 
some other place^— Japan ? 

Mr. Spitzfaden. We bought. Senator, the last Cuban crop and a 
good part of that went abroad. 

Senator Nobbis. Yes. 

Mr. Spttzfaden. At a time when Dr. Taylor tells us that the 
consumption in Great Britain was reduced from 80 pounds to 52 
Pjou^ ds as a war minimum, when we in the United States were get- 
ting along on 2 pounds per month or 48 poimds per year. 

Senator Nobris. Yes, sir; that is very disagreeable and wrong. 
But let me ask the question again : Would you object to legislation 
that would enable the Government through this sugar corporation 
to buy the sugar crop and get it here in America rather than to see 
it ffo to Europe? 

Mr. SprrzFADBN. We view that situation this way, Senator: The 
C*uban crop will, and has for a number of years past, fixed the 
world's market on sugar ; and when you speak of buying the Cuban 
crop as a whole, taking the Cuban crop off the market at a certain 
fixed, stipulated price, that action thereby fixes the world's price 
for sugar. 

Senator Norms. Let me ask the question again: Would you ob- 
ject, and do you object, to any legislation that would enable the 
Sugar Equalization Board to buy the Cuban sugar crop at as 
cheap a price as they can get it? 

Mr. SprrzFADEN. 1 do not think, Senator, that even the Equaliza- 
tion Board to-day would say positively that they could buy the 
Cuban crop unless what remains unsold of it. As they showed in 
the testimony before this committee, they have taken this matter up 
months ago with the President of the United States, at a time when 
such a question would have been in order. To ask us now in Louisi- 
ana, when we are at the beginning of our grinding season, when 
our crop is about to move on the market, when we probably pro- 
ceeded on the theory that the apparent apathy of the equalization 
board indicated that there would be no further contral — ^we pro- 
ceeded on that theory and made our arrangements accordingly and 
in fi:ood faith ; and now at the last moment we are to be presented 
with a proposition of this kind, when even the gentlemen who are 
most interested, Mr. Zabriskie and Judge Glasgow, testified that 
even though you give them this authority, which they may have 
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right now, so far as I know, that they axe not certain that they 
could exercise that authority. They are doubtful wheUier even 
they could buy what is left of the Cuban crop. 

Sena4x>r Norris. You still have not answered my question. But 
if you do not want to answer it, we will just let it go. I have 
asked the question three or four times. 

I do not know whether they could buy the Cuban crop ; maybe 
they can not get any of it. And it is true they took it up with the 
President and that ne did not do anything, and they lost the oppor- 
tunity to get it right then. It seems to me there is where the 
President made a mistake; he ought to have gone on with their 
feiig^festion. But he did not, and now it is up to us; and I wanted 
to know whether the Louisiana sugar growers, as represented by 
you, objected to the purchase of any part of the Cuban crop we can 
get, and if you do object, why? 

Mr. Spttzfadden. If you will pardon me. Senator, I just wanted 
to get that portion of your remark correct, as to representing the 
Louisiana growers. 

Senator Norris. All right, strike that out, if that is not right. 

Mr. SprrzFADBN. Specifically 

Senator Norris. That is not involved in the question. 

Mr. SrnzFADEN. Specifically, the Louisiana Sugar and Rice Ex- 
change represents all of the interests. 

Senator McNart. It represents the brokers, particularly, does it 
not? 

Mr. SpiTzrADEN. Not necessarily, Senator. We have members of 
the exchange who are sugar planters. 

Senator Norris. Would you have objected if, when the board took 
it up with the President some time ago, they had bought it theuj 
you would have not had any objection then? 

Mr. Spitzfaden. I do not suppose we would have had. 

Senator Norris. What arrangements have you made since then in 
the way of sugar production that makes your position any different? 

Mr. Spitzfaden. Well, definitely, I can only reply. Senator, what 
is generally understood in the trade as to some contracts being made. 
Just what they amount to, I really could not say. 

Senator McNary. Is there any further statement you desire to 
make? 

Mr. Spitzfaden. No. 

Senator McNary. Thank you for your statement. 

Mr. Spitzfaden. I am much obliged to you. Senator. 

Senator Wadsworth. I am handed a note here by a gentleman 
somewhat in correction of the statement that was made just a moment 
ago relating to the per capita consumption of sugar in England and 
in the United States — ^Mr. Ballou. He called my attention to the 
fact that in England it is 52 pounds per capita, which includes what 
goes into manufactures, and that our 2 to 4 pounds per month per 
capita consumption was merely table consumption, and that the two 
are not comparable. As a matter of fact, the United States' con- 
sumption for 1918 was 73 pounds per capita. 

Senator McNart. Those are the figures I have. 

Senator Wadsworth. Which is considerably larger than the Brit- 
ish. 
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Senator McNary. I am at this time going to place in the record 
the statement made by the United States Sugar Equalization Board, 
from October 14, 1919. 

(The statement referred to is here printed in full in the record, as 
follows:) 

THE SUOAB SITUATION. 

III view of the cuiTent excitement over the sugar situation it is important 
to look at the facts: 

1. The figures now available for September show that there has been de- 
livered into domestic consumption in the period January-September, 1919, the 
enormous total of 3,263,000 long tons reiined sugar as against 2,661,000 tons in 
the same period of 1918, an increase of 600,000 tons, or 1,344,000,000 pounds — 
a 22.5 per cent increase. This is entirely independent of our exports. 

2. The prewar consumption for this period is about 2,900,000 tons, so Ihat 
this year we have consumed over 350,000 tons more than normal, an increase 
of 12 per cent 

3. This means that there has been delivered into domestic consumption in 
the first nine months almost as much sugar as in the whole of 1918 (the 1918 
consumption was 3,400,000 tons, while in the first nine months of this year 
it was 3,263,000 tons). 

4. The per capita consumption in these nine months has been 70 iK>unds, as 
against 72 pounds for the whole year of 1918 and 83 pounds for the whole of 
1917. 

5. Figures do not always express the actual fact; it is best to use com- 
parisons. The consumption for the whole year of 1919 (which wUl probably 
be 4,1(X),(XX) long tons) will be over one-half of the world's total exportable 
surplus for 1919 and over one-quarter of the total world's sugar production. 
This statement expresses the situation better than figures can express it. 

6. In spite of the shortage, there remains sufficient sugar to supply to the 
domestic trade about 400,0()0 tons of refined cane sugar, 75,(K)0 tons of Ix)iiisi- 
ana sugars, and 400,(XX) tons of beet sugars — all this for the last quarter of 
1919, a total of 875,(X)0 tons. This amount added to what has already been 
distributed will give a consumption for 1919 of 4,100,(X)0 long tons, as against 
3,400,000 long tons in 1918 and a maximum of 3,800,000 tons in 1915. There 
remains, therefore, 100,(XX) tons more sugar for distribution in the last quarter 
of 1919 than in 1918. 

7. Conclusion: In spite of a world stortage of neraly 2,(X)0,000 tons in the 
world production, as compared to normal, the American people have been 
supplied with one-quarter of the world's sugar ' production and one-half of 
the world's exportable surplus, while all the rest of the world, including our 
former Allies, France, England, and Italy, are all on short rations clamoring^ 
for sugar. 

All this sugar has been supplied at a wholesale price of 8.82 cents per 
pound and the retail price of about 11-12 cents per pound, while French people 
pay 16.8 cents wholesale, England 12^ cents, and other countries much higher 
prices. 

American people want even more sugar than they have received. The ques- 
tion arises as to whether we have the moral right to take away out of the 
world's " sugar cake " more than we have already taken, even if more sugars 
were available. 

United States Sugab Equalization Board (inc.). 

Statistical Division, October H, 1919, 



STATEMENT OF SUGAB DISTBIBUTING COMMITTEE. 

New Yobk, October H, 1919. 

In continuing the shipments west of Pittsburgh and Buffalo until October 15 
eastern refiners have stayed in the western territory two weeks longer than 
was done in 1917-18. On account of the longshoremen's strike In New York 
Harbor, refiners here are not operating, and before they can resume and get 
shipments west beets certainly should be in free supply. In discontinuing 
shipments west of Pittsburgh and Buffalo refiners acted under positive, (n- 
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structions from the United States Food Administration, who were forced to 
take this position because the East has a scant and the West an ample supply. 
Roughly there will be approximately 800,000 ton§ of beet sugar produced in 
this country before January 1, and there Is a iwpulatlon of about 50,000,000 
in the territory that it must supply. Against this we have approximately 
only 250,000 tons of can sugar available between now and January 1, with a 
population of 33,000,000 in the territory to be supplied. This means that with 
a supply of beet sugar more than three times greater than that of the eastern 
cane refiners the beet sugar interests will cover between now and January 1 a 
territory with only 50 per cent greater population. From now on until Janu- 
ary 1 sugar will be distributed in the East on approximately the same basis as 
was In effect under the restrictions imposed in September and October, 1918. 
Diminished supplies are the result of heavy consumption in the United States 
since January 1. 

Senator McNaby. I understand Mr. Bernhardt, of the Equalization 
Board, has a few words to say. 

STATEMENT OF HE. JOSHTTA BEBNEAADT, STATISTICIAN STIGAB 

EQTIALIZATIOir BOASD, NEW YOBX. 

Mr. Ber:nhardt. The gentleman who testified compared the coffee 
crop with the sugar crop. As statistician of the Sugar Equaliza- 
tion Board I would like to state that there is a great deal of differ- 
ence between our coffee crop and the sugar crop, because the sugar 
crop shows a world's shortage, and has shown a world's shortage. 
ever since the war began, when the Germans invaded the French 
territory and destroyed the sugar factories. The German produc- 
tion was also reduced owing to the necessity of home j)roduction of 
cereals, and there were similar results in other countries. Accord- 
ingly while the sugar crop has constantly been reduced in the world, 
the coffee crop, I believe, has not been reduced in that same way. 
While there may have been a decline one year as compared with 
another, there has not been a steady decline in the world's pro- 
duction of coffee. Moreover, it is interesting to contrast what hap- 
pened in coffee and sugar at the beginning of this year: After the 
armistice was signed, the price of coffee, as everybody knows, 
soared to a high level ; there was a great deal of speculation in the 
coffee market, and no one knew what was going to happen in the 
coffee market. 

In sugar, at the beginning of this year, and up to the present time 
there has been a stabilized price. Everybody knew what the price 
was, and there was no speculation. The retail price of sugar was 
kept down during the first months of this year and until the present 
time; and on the other hand, coffee prices soared to unprecedented 
levels. That, I think, summarizes the difference between the coffee 
and sugar experience. 

AnoUier point which might be brought up is the particular 
peculiarity of sugar. There is no commodity that we consume in 
the United States, I take it, that is like sugar. Half of the world's 
production before the war was beet and half cane. That was cut 
mto by the war so that we now have about a quarter of the world's 
normal beet-sugar production, and that can not be restored until 
all Europe is restored to normal. 

Senator Wadsworth. You say we have about a quarter of the 
normal beet sugar production? 

Mr. Bernhardt, ^o ; I should say half of the beet or a quarter of 
the world's production of beet and cane. 
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Now, the cane production has increased, but the increase is mainly 
in our hemisphere, so that while we have available supplies for this 
country, if we wish to be selfish and consume the whole sugar supply, 
yet in order to meet the demand of the world for some time, there 
is going to be a tremendous drain upon our supply. 

Senator McNary. The committee will now listen to Mr. Pharr. 
Give your full name, occupation, and state who you represent to 
the stenographer. 

STATEMENT OF HB. £. A. PHABB, SVOAB PLANTEB AND MANTT- 

FACTUBEB, MOBOAN CITT, LA. 

Mr. Pharr. My name is E. A. Pharr, and I am a sugar planter 
and manufacturer at Morgan City, La. 

Senator McNary. You may go ahead and make such statements 
as you desire. 

Mr. Pharr. Mr. Chairman, my conferees here desire that I make 
it clear in the record at this time that the gentleman from Louisiana, 
Mr. Spitzfaden, who testified a few moments ago, represents the 
sugar exchange or the sugar brokers, and not the sugar producers 
of Louisiana. That is the only statement I wish to make. 

Senator McNary. Can you speak for the producers to the extent 
of saying whether they are favorable to legislation of any kind 
which might look toward the acquirement of the sugar crop of 
1920? 

Mr. Pharr. I can only say in that connection that the Louisiana 
producer is confronted this year with a very great problem, in that 
ne has by Government estimate something less than 50 per cent of 
a crop, a crop, too, that has been produced per acre at a very con- 
siderably higher price than any preceding crop. That being the 
case, we have spent more per acre than heretofore and have less than 
half a crop per acre, it would seem a logical conclusion that a price 
necessary to get us out whole would be at least twice that of last 
year, or approching such a price as twice the price of last year. 

Senator McNart. What did you receive last year? 

Mr. Pharr: Nine cents, less 2 for plantation granulated. 

Senator McNary. At the refinery ? 

Mr. Pharr. No; in New Orleans. 

Senator McNart. That was refined sugar? 

Mr. Pharr. That was plantation refined sugar, and a scale below 
that price for other plantation grades, which is of record. 

Senator McNary. What did the producer receive per hundred or 
per pound for a starter? 

Mr. Pharr. I speak now as a producer and of the producer. 

Senator McNary. The producer did not receive 9 cents, less 2 cents, 
for his raw product? 

Mr. Pharr. Well, in Louisiana, where the producers — ^and that is 
the price that he received — ^in some cases he is both a planter and a 
manufacturer of cane sugar. 

Senator McNary. Then you would want twice that, which would 
be practically 18 cents, this year? 

Mr. Pharr. Senator, I did not make that statement quite, but I 
made a statement which I think will stand the test of logic, at least 
a statement that was calculated to set you thinking as to the problem 
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that confronts the Louisiana sugar grower this year. We are not 
asking for double the price, but you are forced to the conclusion, if 
you accept our statement, that the problem is such a grave one that 
the answer to your question is rather difficult. 

The Chairman. If your production should increase, of course, that 
would make considerable difference, would it not? I refer to the 
yield per acre of cane. 

Mr. JPhahr. The yield per acre is already made. Some of the crop 
is now being harvested, I believe, and the bulk of it will be entirely 
harvested by the 10th to 15th of December. We have an amazingly 
short crop. I have never seen anything approaching the disaster 
from the standpoint of cane production in Louisiana that exists 
to-day, and what shall be done or what should be done in such a 
case I frankly confess I am at sea. 

The Chairman. What were the causes of your short crop this 
year? 

Mr. Pharr. I think that the answer to that is one word — ^rain. On 
my plantation we have an official rain gauge, and tor the 12 months 
ending July 1 the rainfall was 94.46 inches, and although on 
most sugar plantations, or a great many, we pump the rainfall to 
get it away, we could piimp the water out of our ditches and out of 
our canals, yet the method of cultivation in the early spring is flat ; 
it must of necessity be so. And we had such excessive rains and such 
constant rains that we were unable to do what the farmer calls " plow 
out ; " that is, cut a ridge to the;^ cane and a middle with some depth, 
which would get the water away ; and I am quite sure that I am 
merely within the bounds of truth when I tell you that the bulk of 
the Louisiana acreage lay flat without the opportunity of getting it 
into the ridge shape until July. 

The Chairman. But the truth of the matter is, that unfortunately 
the Louisiana sugar manufacturer is also the producer? Do you 
think it is possil3le to enact legislation which would at all times make 
it possible for the producer to profit? Do you not think that in the 
very nature of production, not only with reference to sugar but every- 
thing else — food products of all kinds— ^he farmer must battle with 
the elements of nature as well as with the price and the markets? 

Mr. Pharr. Senator Gronna, I am glad that you asked that ques- 
tion. Where there are artificial barriers, that is the procedure since 
lime immemorial. If the elements had interfered with the production 
(vf a crop usually there was a law of supply and demand which would 
regulate the price. Now, I think we are all agreed that if there were 
no artificial barriers this year-mark you, I am not saying that ther^ 
should be — but if there were none this year, in all probability the 
Louisiana sugar planter would get a price which would bring him 
out whole. 

The Chairman. Yes. I can readily see that. 

Mr. Pharr. Now, then, the question is. Shall the Louisiana planter 
under those conditions, when the normal working of supply and de- 
mand would save him from the disaster, suggest a method of control 
which would cause him certainly to meet disaster? 

I am trying now to answer the chairman's question — ^Are the 
producers of Louisiana in favor of control ? They are not ; and I am 
f ure tha^t under the circumstances you do not expect them to be. 
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The Chairman. The policy of the administration during the 
last few years has been for control, has it not? We have not heard 
you people of Louisiana complain very much when the industries 
of other sections were under control. 

Mr. Phabr. Well, Senator, we have been very restive under con- 
trol and we have been under control in such a manner that we thought 
was undemocratic. 

The Chairmak. We in the Northwest — ^if you will pardon me — 
have been restive, but you are dimply getting a dose of your own 
medicine. 

Mr. Pharr. Not our " medicine," Senator. It is not the medicine 
that we would have prescribed at all. The Louisiana sugar planter, 
like the producer elsewhere of sugar, apparently has been singled 
out, and he has had his commoditv regulated down to a price which 
theoretically has shown him a profit. Now, if you will bear with me, 
1 have the honor to serve on the committee for the past two years 
which has discussed with the Food Administration the sugar price, 
and I recall that Mr. Rolph's statement was: ^^ Gentlemen, we are 
going to do away with the law of supply and demand." That shocke<l 
me a little bit. 

The Chairman. Who made that statement? 

Mr. Pharr. That was Mr. Rolph, Chief of the Sugar Division of 
^he Food Administration. 

The Chairman. Was that generally approved by the Food Admin- 
istration? 

Mr. Pharr. It was; and he said, "Now, bring us your records. 
Bring us your cost sheets, and we are going to build a price for 
sugar bused upon your cost plus what we deem a fair profit." We 
brought those cost sheets and laid them before the Food Administra- 
tion last year, and it was upon those cost sheets that the price of 
9 cents for granulated was based, in part. 

The Chairman. For 1919 ? 

Mr. Pharr. That was for 1919. We went into a grinding sea- 
son • 

The Chairman. If you will pardon me, but your crop was made 
at that time ? 

Mr. Pharr. Our crop was made. We went into a grinding season 
that we had calculated would be normal, in fixing this cost sheet for 
Mr. Rolph, and we had rain from the first day of grinding, or prior 
to that, almost continuously throughout the grinding season ; and we 
were four months last year taking off the crop, and the cost was 
double that of any previous year. 

The Chairman. What was the increase in cost with reference to 
tliat of manufacture ? 

Mr. Pharr. I have reference now, when I say the " cost of grind- 
ing," both to the farmer and to the manufacturer. 

The Chairman. Is it not a fact that if you had not been a producer 
but simply a manufacturer you would have been able to make money 
instead of losing money ? 

Mr. Pharr. No, Senator. I can answer you positively on that 
question ; because the continuous rains not only increased the cost of 
the farmer's delivery but it delayed the manufacturer, who must 
wait from day to day upon delayed supplies, due to the bad weather ; 
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and it carried his manufacturing period over double or nearly double 
the usual time limit. 

The Chairman. But the greatest loss came from the production 
part of your industry and not from the manufacturing part of it, 
did it not? 

Mr. Pharr. I think not, Senator. I think that I can say, being 
both a producer of cane and a manufacturer of sugar, from my rec- 
ords, with which I am reasonably familiar, that the increase of cost 
was about the same in each case, both to the producer of cane and to 
the producer of sugar. The two are almost inseparable. There are a 
number of factors which do not own the land and produce the cane, 
but there are many who do. 

The Chairman. Let me see if I understand you. Are you making 
a comparison of the 1919 crop with the 1920 crop? 

Mr, Pharr. I am trying to make this clear, that we were over here 
to Washington and furniSied our cost sheets^- — 

The Chairman (interposing). I do not think you understand me. 
You are making the statement-- — 

Mr. Pharr. Senator, if you will pardon me, I want to get this in 
the record, that our costs, after a price was determined, hypothecated 
upon what they should be, are costs doubled, and consequently last 
year's profit, which was expected to be a certain amount, was very 
much curtailed and in some ca^ entirely offset. 

The Chairman. I do not wish to delay these hearing, but I think 
it is very important. As I understood your statement, it was in effect 
this, that the increase in cost, let us say, per ton of sugar now was 
about title same, both from the productive end and the manufacturing 
end? 

Mr. Pharr. Yes. 

The Chairman. Then, you make a comparison with the crop of 
1919 and 1920. Are you simply basing that upon tonjiage ? 

Mr. Pharr. I am simply making this statement, that last year the 
cost of production or cost of harvest and production of sugar was 
about double over the normal, and our pnce of 9 cents was based 
upon a cost sheet of normal, and therefore the profit which we ought 
to have received last year, as I have stated before, was very much 
curtailed and in some cases ^itirely offset and became a loss. 

Now, then, since I have been called to the witness chair, and I did 
not expect to be, I simply wish to make this very clear, that any price 
that will bring Louisiana out whole this year must of necessity be 
almost a double price, because we have a half crop, and we are not 
asking information. We believe this. Senator: That .with no le^s- 
lation whatsoever, with no barriers, being untrammeled and free, like 
the cotton man or various sundry other producers of commodities, 
if we are left entirely alone, we will, by the action of that law or 
supply and demand, get a sufficient price to bring us out whole. 

Senator McNart. I think you have made that clear in the early 
part of your testimony, Mr. Pharr. Is there anything further, Mr» 
Pharr? 

Mr. Pharr. There is nothing further I desire to say. 

Senator McNary. Mr. Spreckels, will you take the stand, please? 
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STATEMENT OP MB. CLATTS A. SFBECKELS, PSESIDENT FEDERAL 
SVaAA EEFININa CO., 91 WALL STEEET, NEW YOEE CITY. 

Senator McNart. Mr. Spreckels, the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry has under consideration a bill, 3191, authorizing the 
Su^r Equalization Board to acquire sugar of the 1920 crop. You 
intimated to the chairman that you desired to be heard, and offer 
some testimony, and that being so we are very happy to have you 
proceed in your own way to make such statement and offer such data 
as you desire. 

Mr. Spreckels. It is my judgment that the control of the sugar 
business for 1920 will be a mistake. We have been under control 
for two years past now, and I think it is obvious that it has not cor- 
rected the evil, namely, the shortage. 

The question was asked a short time ago whether there 'was an 
actual shortage in this country. I make the statement that there is 
no shortage, but that the sugar is merely mislocated. There is suf- 
ficient sugar to go around between now and the 1st of January if 
those sugars are brought from the West to the East. The same thing 
has happened this year that has happened in previous years, the 
shortage has occurred in the East and not in the West. 

c?enator Wad&wostb:. How does that come about, Mr. Spreckels! 

Mr. Spreckeus. On account of being mislocated. Sugars were 
shipped away from here to foreign countriies. The beet sugars on 
che west coast were hoarded. It is my understanding that under the 
food control act, the Food Administrator had the power to force the 
release of those sugars. Instead of doing that, however, the Equili- 
zation Board, the agency of the Food Administration, purchased 
those sugars at a price very much higher than was permitted on the 
east coast. 

Senator Wadsworth., What did they do with them when they pur- 
chased them? 

Mr. Spreckels. They brought them on to Chicago, some of them. 
There is still suflScient sugar between the Louisiana cane sugar and 
the beet sugar of this country, approximately 1,000,000 tons avail- 
able before the 1st of January, that is, all that is in stock. 

Senator McNart. Is that of the crop of 1920? 

Mr. Spreckels. Nineteen hundred and nineteen, all produced this 
year between now and the 1st of January. I am not averse to the 
control of sugar, if by reason of that the price of sugar to the con- 
sumer were lowered. The Food Administration, or the Ecjuilization 
Board, its agency, last year made a contract for the entire Cuban 
crop. Immediately thereafter they sold one-third of that crop to the 
Koyal Commission of the British Government at cost; the remain- 
ing two-thirds wet« sent on to the United States and tiie Food Ad- 
ministration exacted a profit of $8 a ton, and we have the choice of 
either paying $8 a ton profit on their transaction, which is approxi- 
mately $22,000,000, or going out of business. 

The Chairman. Of course, you had to pass that on to the con- 
sumer ? 

Mr. Spreckeia. We had to pass that on to the consumer. There- 
fore, the consumer paid $22,000,000 more. We hear much said about 
the cost of sugar under control having gone down and held its posi- 
tion; on the contrary, it has gone up. 
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To-day the Food Administration is buying its beet sugar at 10 
cents a pound; in fact, the Attorney General has just issued an order 
that anything above 10 cents — ^recognizing that 10 cents is a fair 
price. 

Senator Wadsworth. To the producer ? 

Mr. Spreckels. To the producer, resulting in excitement in Cuba 
to-day that the planters in Cuba have an idea of getting a tremen- 
dous price for their next crop. In my judgment, if matters were left 
to the supply and demand we would soon get down to a proper 
basis. 

Senator Eansdelxi. When would that be, Mr. Spreckels. 

Mr. Spreckels. I could not tell you. 

Senator McNary. Do you think sugar would have been cheaper in 
the fall and summer if we had had no control ? 

Mr. Spreckels. I think so. 

Senator McNart. Do you think the sugar for 1920 would be lower 
if there were no control or legislation at all ? 

Mr. Spreckels. I think the future price would be lower. 

Senator McNary. You are- conscious of the fact that there is a 
world shortage of approximately 2,000,000 tons or more than that, 
I presume? 

Mr. Spreckels. But the production, Jiowever, is also short. 
Europe to-day is rationing its sugars. It has not the money to pay 
for sugar, and of necessity they will reduce the consumption. 

Senator McNary. Would you be willing to speculate on what you 
think the price of sugar will be during the next spring of 1920, if 
Congress fails to place any legislation in the hands of the Sugar 
Equalization Board looking to the control of the sugar crop ? 

Mr. Spreckels. Yes; I would speculate and say it would reduce 
the cost to the consumer from 40 to 50 or 60 millions of dollars, if 
there were no control next j^ear. 

Senator McNary. Assuming, as we know, that the price now is 
about 10 cents, is it not ? 

Mr. Spreckels. For beet sugars? 

Senator McNary. Yes. 

Mr. Spreckels. For cane sugars a price of 9 cents, less 2. 

Senator McNary. You think the price unrestricted and uncon- 
trolled for 1920 would be below that figure ? 

Mr. Spreckels. I do. I am speaking now of the average price. 

Senator McNary. You think the sugar that is now unsold of the 
crop of 1920 in Cuba would move to America rather than to foreign 
countries if the United States does not acquire the crop in toto ? 

Mr. Spreckels. I do. 

Senator Ransdell. How do you arrive at that? 

Mr. Spreckels. I reason that the consumption in Europe would 
be less rather than more, and when the beet plantings which were 
planted in April in Europe, with these tremendous prices that are 
now prevailing, with exchange so low, will produce a greater quan- 
tity of sugar for the next October a year from now, and that cost 
will be discounted in the markets of the world. 

Senator McNary. That would be reflected 

Mr. Spreckels (interposing). It would be reflected. 

14120^—19— PT 2 5 
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Senator McNary. In the 1920 crop during the spring of 1920. 

Mr. Spreckels. No ; it would come in in October of next year, 1920, 
but in anticipation of a larger crop in Europe, the cane producers 
will not actually give away on their price. 

Senator McNart. Will not anticipation of a bumper crop^ as it 
is called in October, 1920, cause a very much greater consumption by 
the European countries? 

Mr. Spreckels. I do not think so. 

Senator McNart. Why ? I do not get j^our point, Mr. Spreckels. 
Do you insist that the consumption in foreign countries will be less? 

Mr. Spreckels. I say if it be under control it will be less, the ex- 
change operating against them ; the cost in Europe would be so high 
as to be almost prohibitive. 

Senator McNart. In the face, even, of a large and abundant crop 
in October, 1920? 

Mr. Spreckels. The crop would not be available until October, 
1920, but as a commercial proposition, if the producers in Cuba, 
recognizing a large crop coming on, would give way on their price 
because they know in October, T)ef ore they can market their entire 
product, the price will have to come down. 

Senator McNary. Will not the giving away of their price cheapen 
the price and cause therefore a larger amount of sugar throughout 
the world to be consumed ; if it operates one way, it must certainly 
another? 

Mr. Spreckels. Not until 1921. In other words, you think the 
lowering of the price of sugar stimulates consumption ? 

Senator McNary. That is always the point, and it is an economic 
axiom you can not get away from. 

Mr. Spreckels. v ery true, but I do not think it will reach that 
point where the price would have such a bearing on consumption. 

Senator Eansdell. Is it not at that point right now ? Is not sugar 
the cheapest of all foods right now, and has it not been for the last 
year or so? What other commodity of human consumption is any- 
thing like sugar? 

Mr. Spreckels. I could not compare that. 

Senator Eansdell. Most of us have the impression that sugar is 
cheaper than the other commodities. It was so testified before our 
committee several days ago. 

Mr. Spreckj:ls. Perhaps so. 

Senator Eansdell. We are certainly consuming a great deal more 
per capita now, and I was wondering whether the low price had 
anything to do with it ? 

Mr. Spreckels. I am not prepared to say that it has actually gone 
into consumption. I do not think anybody is prepared to state that. 
Only a few months ago the Food Administration issued a request 
on the ground that there might be a shortage of sugar at the close of 
this year, which behooved everybody to take in a few barrels of 
sugar in their own household. Many of them have done so, and they 
have now a surplus. Others who want a pound, who were not able 
to take in two or three barrels of sugar, because they had not the 
money to pay for it, are now waiting to get their pound of sugar. 

Senator McNary. I think hoarding has beeil an element in the 
very increased consumption so far as shown by the figures. 
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Mr. Spbeckels. The fact of the matter is that there is raw sugar 
imported into New York to-day which is available, several thousands 
of tons held on speculation which should be bought. 

Senator McNary. Who holds those sugars; who controls them? 

Mr. Spkeckels. They are controlled byT)rokers in New York, sugar 
factors. 

Senator McNary. Did they get it from the Sugar Equalization 
Board? 

Mr. Spreckels. No ; Philippine sugars imported from the Philip- 
pine Islands lying at the port of New York in warehouses, which 
could be released to the refineries if the Equalization Board were there 
to equalize, and if they paid the price they can get it ; if they paid 
the price on the west coast it would release those sugars, which would 
be something. 

Senator McNary. Are there any questions desired by the commit- 
tee to be asked Mr. Spreckels ? 

The Chairman. I want to ask Mr. Spreckels a question : What do 
you think would have been the price of sugar if it had been left to 
the law of supply and demand, Mr. Spreckels, I mean the price at 
the present time? 

Mr. Spreckels. That is a difficult thing to state, because that is 
merely a guess at best. The fact is that we were unable to import in 
1919, this present year, any sugars, and we were forbidden to buy any 
sugars except through the Sugar Equalization Board. 

The Chairman. In the absence of this law is what I mean would 
sugar have been higher to the consumer or would it have been lower? 

Mr. Spreckels. The present law? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Spreckels. In my judgment it would have been lower. 

Senator Kendrick. Mr. Spreckels, do you happen to know whether 
your estimate of 1,000,000 tons available as a supply now in this 
country at the present time agrees with the estimate made by the* 
Food Control Board? 

Mr. Spreckels. I do not know what their estimate is. The best 
crop is about 100,000 tons, and the Louisiana crop is about 125,000, 
and there is 250,000 tons of cane available, making about 1,100,000 
tons that will be produced. 

The Chairman. Then you refer to the crop that is to be produced 
in 1919? 

Mr. Spreckels. Yes, sir. It is being produced now. 

Mr. Glasgow. It is the new crop you are referring to ? 

Mr. Spreckels. They are actively producing it at the present 
moment. 

Mr. Glasgow. You are referring to the new crop ? 

Mr. Spreckels. The present crop. 

Mr. Glasgow. Are you referring to the new crop of sugar or to 
the crop which is known as the 1919 crop ? 

Mr. Spreckels. No; I am referring to the sugar of 1919; not 
1919-20 ; in other words, they have started to produce in August and 
are still producing, and will finish that crop before the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1920. Therefore it is purely the 1919 crop. 

Mr. Glasgow. The regulation of the Food Administration over the' 
beet croD and the Louisiana cane croi? is si»oken of in the contract as 
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the 1918-19 crop. I understand your estimate of tonnage to cover 
not only that 1918-19 crop statement in that contract, but the crop 
which would be on a like period for 1919-20. Is that correct? 

Mr. 'Spreckels. I think the Food Administration has controlled in 
a way by refusing permission to hoard those sugars ; therefore they 
have control. 

Mr. Glasgow. Of course I think the committee understands that 
part we refer to. I do not think it necessary to go further with that 
question. 

I understand you, in your estimate of 1,000,000 tons^ to refer not 
only to the crop covered by the contract with the Louisiana and beet 
producers, designated in that contract as the 1918-19 crop, but also 
to the crop or a part of it that follows that crop. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Spreckels. I must read the contract to ascertain what it says. 
It may have been referred to in the contract, but it is all produced 
in 1918, the crop of 1918-19. There is no such thing as 1918-19 
crop of beet sugar ; there is no such thing in Louisiana. 

Mr. Glasgow. Oh, yes, there is. 

Mr. Spreckels. There is very little left over. 

Mr. Glasgow. The Department of Agriculture speaks of it as the 
1918-19 crop ; the contract which we had with the beet producers and 
with the Louisiana producers followed the Agricultural Depart- 
ment's designation. 

Mr. Spreckels. Very good. 

Mr. Glasgow. That is the crop of 1918-19. As I understand you, 
when you spoke of 1,000,000 tons you were speaking of at least a part 
of that which is produced after what is called 1918-19 crop ; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Spreckels. A very, very small percentage. 

Mr. Glasgow. Where is the sugar of the 191^19 crop in the United 
States making a million tons? 

Mr. Spreckels. 1919 — ^there is no such thing as 1918-19 crop. 

Mr. Glasgow. Where is any substantial part of the million tons 
in the United States of the 1918-19 crop? 

Mr. Spreckels. In the West. I am speaking of the present crop 
now being produced. I think I misunderstocS you, Judge. I am 
speaking of the crop which is being produced now. 

Mr. Glasgow. Then, you mean that the million tons that you refer 
to is made up largely of the new crop which is now being put into 
the market; is that it? 

Mr. Spreckels. Yes, sir ; that is what I mean. 

Mr. Glasgow. You spoke just now of the Sugar Equalization 
Board encouraging people to buy a barrel of sugar ? 

Mr. Spreckels. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Glasgow. That was at a time^ Mr. Spreckels, when apparently 
the sugar was backing up in the renneries, was it not? 

Mr. Spreckels. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Glasgow. It was at a time immediately preceding the preserv- 
ing period, was it not? 

Mr, Spreckels. Just about that time. 

Mr. Glasgow. And at a time when nobody contemplated a sugar 
shortage in the United States; is not that so? 

Mr. Spreckels. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Glasgow. Now, another thing vou spoke of : You said that the 
Sugar Equalization Board had been buying sugar in the West. You 
referred to beet sugar, did you not? 

Mr. Spreckels. i es, sir ; I did. 

Mr. Glasgow. And sending it East? 

Mr. Spreckels. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Glasgow. Where did they send it ? 

Mr. Spreckels. Chicago. 

Mr. Glasgow. What was the reason of it ; the shortage at Chicago, 
was it not? 

Mr. Spreckels. Yes. 

Mr. Glasgow. And they bought the beet sugar at 9 cents in Cali- 
fornia — ^9 or 9J cents in California or the West, and shipped it to 
Chicago, to the place where the shortage occurred and absorbed 
the freight rate on it so as to maintain the equal price of 9 cents, 
did they not? 

Mr. Spreckei;i8. Yes. 

Mr. Glasgow. What is there to criticize in that?' 

Mr. Spreckels. The criticism is that the beet people should have 
been forced to sell it without the Equalization Board buying it. 

Mr. Glasgow. That is, sell it to whom? 

Mr. Spreckels. Sell it to the dealers, the same as Sugar Equaliza- 
tion Board. 

Mr. Glasgow. At what price? 

Mr. Spreckels. At the price prevailing for cane sugar. 

Mr. Glasgow. At 9 cents? 

Mr. Spreckels. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Glasgow. Your contention is that while you got 9 cents on 
the eastern seaboard that the beet sugar people should not get 9 
cents but should get 9 cents less freight? 

Mr. Spreckels. That is my contention. 

Mr. Glasgow. You speak of the West havinsr hoarded susrar: 
what do you mean by that? 

Mr. Spreckels. The very fact that they have the sugar to sell to* 
the Equalization Board shows that they had hoarded it. 

Mr. Glasgow. Was not that the new crop of sugar? 

Mr. Spreckels. Yes. 

Mr. Glasgow. Has there been any hoarding of the new crop of 
beet sugar? 

Mr. Spreckels. There must have of necessity been, otherwise you 
would not have been able to buy it. 

Mr. Glasgow. When did the new crop of beet sugar come in? 

Mr. Spreckels. In California, in August. 

Mr. Glasgow. And when was this bought? 

Mr. Spreckels. At that time. 

Mr. Glasgow. In August? 

Mr. Spreckels. Yes. 

Mr. Glasgow. Just as soon as it came through the refineries it was 
bought by the Equalization Board ? 

Mr. Spreckels. Yes, sir. 
- Mr. Glasgow. How do you make that out hoarding? 

Mr. Spreckels. If the Equalization Board had not bought it, they 
would have sold it direct themselves. 
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Mr. GiiASGOw. Where at? 

Mr. Spreckels. Chicago, where you sold yours. 

Mr. Glasgow. What was the advantage, then, in their selling it 
any more than the Equalization Board ? 

Mr. Spreckels. I was told — ^I asked that question and I was told 
by the Equalization Board that they would not release their sugar 
unless they did sell it. 

Mr. Glasgow. Would not release whose sugar? 

Mr. Spreckels. Would not release their sugar. 

Mr. Glasgow. The new beet crop? 

Mr. Spreckels. The sugar which they bought— that the producers 
would not produce it, but would only sell it at that price. 

Mr. Glasgow. Then, as I understand you, your contention is that 
if the Sugar Equalization Board had not gone in and bought it that 
there would have been hoarding by the producers? 

Mr. Spreckels. Not at all. I think they would have been hoard- 
ing, and if the Food Administration had done its duty it would have 
made them release those sugars. 

Mr. Glasgow. For the new crop, although we had no contract with 
them for the new crop, although Congress had not determined we 
should contract with them. 

Mr. Spreckels. Suppose it was sold. 

Mr. Glasgow. You say there ought not to be any control over 
sugar of next year, is that right? 

Mr. Spreckels. Yes. 

Mr. Glasgow. And now you are complaining? 

Mr. Spreckels. Unless 

Mr. Glasgow (intet-posing). Wait a moment. And now you are 
complaining that we do not control the beet sugar of California, the 
new crop, for which we had no contract with them. Is that your atti- 
tude here? 

Mr. Spreckels. Will you repeat that question ? 

Mr. Glasgow. You say there ought not to be any control over 
sugar? 

Mr. Spreckels. Unless it will bring a lower price to the con- 
sumers. I say I am perfectly willing for a control if they will put 
the price down instead of up, but the Equalization Board's eflForts 
have been to put it up instead of down. 

Mr. Glasgow. The result has been to put it up, has it? 

Mr. Spreckels. It has, and the American Republic have to pay 
more for their sugar than the British Government. 

Mr. Glasgow. The British Government bought the Cuban sugars 
at exactly the price we did. 

Mr. Spreckels. Exactly, and what did you sell the balance of the 
sugars for to the American refiners at $8 per ton profit, so we were 
either forced to go out of business or contract with you ? 

Mr. Glasgow. And you voluntarily contracted, did you not? 

Mr. Spreckels. Under compulsion ; yes. 

Mr. Glasgow. What kind of compulsion? 

Mr. Spreckels. Of being deprived of sugar, in other words, clos- 
ing down our factories. 

Mr. Glasgow. You took eight month's supply of sugar bef o^^e you 
signed the contract, did you not? 
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Mr. Spkeckels. Yes. 

Mr. Glasgow. You got sugar from the Equalization Board, al- 
though for eight monwis you were fighting them on the question 
of whether you would sign the contract or not? 

Mr. Spreckels. Yes. 

Mr. Glasgow. They did not close you up? 

.Mr. Spreckels. They changed their contract. 

Mr. Glasgow. Changed it in any particular that was essential ? 

Mr. Spreckels. They told us that unless we did sign that contract 
we would receive no further sugars. 

Mr. Glasgow. And I told you that, did I not? 

Mr. Spreckels. You did. 

Mr. Glasgow. And at the end of eight months, having promised 
to sign it, I finally told you if you did not sign it you would get no 
more sugar, did I not? 

Mr. Spreckels. I said I would sign it under certain conditions, and 
those conditions 

Mr. Glasgow, Just a moment 



Mr. Spreckels (interposing)..! beg your pardon^and those con- 
ditions were not carried out, and you finally did change the contract, 
and I think there were 22 or 23 different contracts written. You 
know that. Do not say I would not sign the contract. I said I 
would sign the contract according to my understanding. 

Mr. Glasgow. And th^t for eight months you had been running 
along after telling us you would sign it, and when you did not sign 
it, and at that time, when you finally agreed to sign it and did sign 
it, you owed the Equalization Board $1,800,000 for sugar which they 
haa let you have even though you had not signed the contract, did 
they not? 

Mr. Spreckels. I do not know we owed it. 

Mr. Glasgow. Is it not a fact that you paid at that time $1,300,000 
in cash? 

Mr. Spreckels. We paid for it when we signed the contract, and 
the contract is dated back to October 3. 

Mr. Glasgow. You say sugar is going to be lower next year if we 
do not have control? 

Mr. Spreckels. I do. 

Mr. Glasgow. You said the cost of refining is going to be lower ? 

Mr. Spreckels. No. 

Mr. Glasgow. That is going to increase, if you can have anything 
to do with it, is it not? 

Mr. Spreckels. Depending upon the price of the raw material. 

Mr. Glasgow. Have you not got an application now before the 
Sugar Board to increase your refining margin from 1.54 by 15 
points, and are you not the only refiner in the United States who has 
filed such an application? 

Mr. Spreckels. I would like to make a statement now: The 
reason why, Mr. Glasgow, is because the other refiners are interested 
in the beet sugars ; we are not. 

Mr. Glasgow. All of them? 

Mr. Spreckels. Let me finish my statement ; you can make your 
sti|;tement afterwards. You are dehberately paying the Sugar Trust 
an exhorbitant price to the most economical, the most successful, and 
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the cheapest operating plant in the world ; you are paying them an 
exorbitant price. They have an interest in that matter from profits 
of the beet sugar and throwing it away on the rest. The American 
Sugar Refining Co. will not deny this statement that they do not 
expect to make a cent on the refining of sugars between now and the 
first of the year. It does not require a great mind to know that the 
costs of materials and labor have gone up since we signed this 
contract. 

Mr. Glasgow. I do not deny that, sir, but the question is still 

Mr. Spreckels (interposing). You say no other refiner wants it? 

Mr. Glasgow. I did not say that. 

Mr. Spreckels. You said I was the only one. 

Mr. Glasgow. I said you were the only one who made any appli- 
cation. 

Mr. Spreckels. Naturally, I am the only one, because we can not 
exist on the margin. 

Mr. Glasgow. Now, Mr. Spreckels, I want to know how you figure 
out that the price of sugar is coming down if the refining margin is 
going up, with a world's shortage of sugar and the sugar now being 
sold from Cuba at 7 cents. 

Mr. Spreckels. The cost of refining, if the price of raw materials 
goes down, the cost of refining will also go down, because in the 
operation of the refiners there is a certain amount of loss and waste, 
and that waste on 9 cents or on 15 cents makes quite a difference; 
if it is on 5 cents, the loss may be 50 cents a hundred, and on 10 cents 
it will be $1 a hundred ; that is the diflference. 

Mr. Glasgow. And you refer to us as having allowed the trust an 
exorbitant price for sugar 

Mr. Spreckels (interposing). Yes, sir. 

Mr. Glasgow. You mean the American Sugar Refining Co. ? 

Mr. Sprecblels. I do. 

Mr. Glasgow. And you mean, then, that that was done by way of 
allowing the beet-sugar people 9 cents a pound for refining sugar; 
is that it? 

Mr. Spreckels. Partly so. 

Mr. Glasgow. What else? 

Mr. Spreckels. What else? 

Mr. Glasgow. Yes. 

Mr. Spreckels. The American Sugar Refining Co. is producing a 
great many grades. You are only restricting the price on one par- 
ticular grade; that is, granulated sugar. 

Mr. Glasgow. Have you any other grade? 

Mr. Spreckels. Yes ; we have. We make the highest and we make 
the lowest; that is all we make. 

Mr. Glasgow. We only regulate one of your grades, too; do we 
not? There is only one grade of yours that is regulated, is there 
not? 

Mr. Spreckels. No. 

Mr. Glasgow. The same as the American Sugar Refining Co. ? ' 

Mr. Spreckels. That is right. 

Mr. Glasgow. You are treated exactly the same way? 

Mr. Spreckels. Do they regulate the low grade ? The low grade is 
our black strap, which they deliberately have also. 
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. Mr. Glasgow. But you are treated exactly the same way with other 
refiners, are you not? 

Mr. Spreckels. I do not think so. You may allow the American 
Sugar Eefining Co. to sell a lower grade of very much inferior 
product for the same price that they permit us to sell granulated. 
"There is another grade, which is a better grade, which they permit 
^hem to sell at 3 cents a pound higher. 

Mr. Glasgow. What is that? 

Mr. Spreckels. Domina. 

Mr. Glasgow. Have you got any grades of that kind? 

Mr. Spreckels. We have not. 

Mr. Glasgow. Have you got any fancy grades? 

Mr. Spreckels. What do you mean by '°f ancy grades " ? 

Mr. Glasgow. Any that you put up ? 

Mr. Spreckels. It is only a question of refining. Domino sugar 
IS granulated sugar in a different form, and cube sugar powdered is 
all granulated sugar in a different form. They grind it up or press 
it, whichever it may be; but the sugar is the same; it is 100 per cent 
pure sugar. 

Mr. Glasgow. You make what you call a conservation grade? 

Mr. Spreckels. We do. 

Mr. Glasgow. That is a low grade, is it not? 

Mr. Spreckels. Yes. 

Mr. Geasgow. Do the American Sugar Refining Co. make any low 
grades? 

Mr. Spreckels. I do not think they can. 

Mr. Glasgow. You make a low grade sugar that you sell, perhaps, 
for a less price than granulated ? 

Mr. Spreckels. We sell it for a less price than granulated. 

Mr. Glasgow. Then you make a sugar you call " rainbow " ? 

Mr. Spreckels. Not yet, but soon. 

Mr. Glasgow. Have you ever made any of it? 

Mr. Spreckels^ Not yet. 

Mr. Glasgow. What is that? Is that as good a sugar as domino? 

Mr. Spreckels. I tried to tell you that granulated and domino are 
-exactly the same products. 

Mr. Glasgow. Then your rainbow is a little above that? 

Mr. Spreckels. No, it is not above it, but we are permitted to sell 
at a higher price the same as domino. 

Mr. Glasgow. And you therefore have a brand that you want to 
preserve and that is valuable to you, have you not? 

Mr. Spreckels. It is simply a colored ^anulated sugar. 

Mr. Glasgow. And you get a higher price for it? 

Mr. Spreckels. The same as the American Sugar Refining Co. 
They take a granulated sugar and add a little coloring matter and 
charge 3 cents a pound more for it. 

Mr. Glasgow. And you take yours and add something and call it 
^* rainbow," and want a bigger price? 

Mr. Spreckels. We have not made any yet. 

Mr. Glasgow. That is your purpose? 

Mr. Spreckels. It is our purpose. 

Mr. Glasgow. And it is all right, is it not? 

Mr. Spreckels. I do not think so ; I think it is all wrong. 
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Mr. Glasgow. Then you ought not to make it. 

Mr. Spreckels. I do not think it is ri^ht for anybody to make it, 
but we havdl to make it for self-protection, not otherwise. But 1 
think it is wrong for the Food Administration to permit it, and I 
frankly state so. 

Mr. Glasgow. You do think so. Did you ever raise that question 
with the Food Administration? 

Mr. Spreckels. I was reouested to make the same product as the 
others make. They said, " Why do you not make it? You can get 
your 3 cents a pound the same as the others ? " 

Mr. Glasgow. It is very much the same as a man making a fancy 
grade of candy. It is a confection, is it not? Is that the way you 
look at it? 

Mr. Spreckels. It is not a confection ; it is sugar. 

Mr. Glasgow. Just like candy is sugar? 

Mr. Spr£i;ii£ls. The sugar you use in your coffee, colored a bit^ 
and say it is sugar. 

Mr. Glasgow. You said something about there being thousands 
of tons held in New York on speculation? 

Mr. Spreckels. Yes. 

Mr. Glasgow. And that the board could get it. Where is that 
sugar? 

Mr. Spreckels. That sugar? Riondo has got a thousand tons. 

Mr. Glasgow. Where did that come from ? 

Mr. Spreckels. The Philippine Islands. 

Mr. Glasgow. Where is that sugar? 

Mr. Spreckels. In New York. 

Mr. Glasgow. Do you know where it is ? 

Mr. Spreckels. In what warehouse? 

Mr. Glasgow. Yes. 

Mr. Spreckels. I do not know. 

Mr. Glasgow. How do you know it is there? 

Mr. Spreckels. I was told. 

Mr. Glasgow, Who told you? 

Mr. Spreckels. And another thousand tons 

Mr. Glasgow (interposing). Let us get that. I want to get that 
sugar if we can get it. 

Mr. Spreckels. The broker who sold it to tfeem told us so. 

Mr. Glasgow. Did he tell you where it was ? 

Mr. Spreckels. He told me it was in New York. 

Mr. Glasgow. If you will be kind enough to furnish us with the 
name of the place where that sugar is, we will see if we can get it. 

Mr. Spreckels. There is another thousand tons owned by Con- 
nell & Co. — ^they have a thousand. 

Mx,. Glasgow. What kind of sugar is that ? 

Mr. Spreckels. Philippine sugar. 

Mr. Glasgow. Where is that held ? 

Mr. Spreckels. In New York, and has been offered for sale to the* 
Equalization Bbard. 

Mr. Glasgow. At what price? 

Mr. Spreckels. Two months ago at 5.60, I think, and now they 
have put the price up on account of the excitement in the sugar 
market, up to 7^, but the Sugar Equalization Board refused to buy 
it at their price. 
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Mr. GiiASoow. It was offered to the Equalization Board at an 
exorbitant price and the Equalizaticm Board declined to buy it^ 
and required them to put it in the storage to be held so as not to 
int^ere with the eqnanzed price; is not that the fact? 

Mr. SrsECKES^ It is not my understanding of it at all. I am told 
it was offered at 5.60. 

Mr. Glasgow. Where? 

Mr. S w BB CiiJSL fl. In New York. To-day it is offered at 7J, 

Mr. GfAsoow. 5.60 in New York? 

Mr. Sfbbgkels. Yes. To-day they have advanced the price to 7^ 
cents a pound, and it is still for sale. If there is great scarcity, you 
can get some sugar there. 

Senator McNast. I want to ask Mr. Zabriskie, the president of 
the board, a question : Was this sugar offered to the board at 5.60 ? 

Mr. ZARKTsyrR. Not to my knowledge, Mr. Chairman, not at any 
time was any sugar off^ned to the board within reason that we would 
not buy. 

The Chairman. At what price was it offered Mr. Zabriskie? 

Mr. Zabsxskie. I have not any knowledge of this being offered to 
the board at alL 

The Chaibican. You say it was not offered ? 

Mr. Zabbtsktk. I say that I do not believe that it was offered. 

The Chaikilan. You ought to know whether it was offered or was 
not offered. 

Mr. GiASQow. Of course, we can not carry all those things in our 
heads. 

The Chairman. As one member of the committee I would like ver^^ 
much to have that go into the record, and take your time to fur- 
nish it. 

Mr. Gi«4SGow. Certainly, Senator, we will do that. Of course^ 
we can not carry it all in our heads ; but we will set it for you. 

The Chairman. We are not here to fight the battles either of the 
Sugar Trust or Mr. Speckels, nor are we here to fight the battles of 
the Sugar Equalization Board or of the Food Administration* That 
is not the purpose of this committee nor of the Senate; and want to 
know the facts. The American people are interested in this ques- 
tion and they have a right to know, and we are going to know if we 
can find out, Judge. 

Mr. Glasgow. Mr. Zabriskie says that he has no recollection of any 
such transaction, but that we wiU go immediately and ascertain the 
facts. 

The Chairman. But, if you will pardon me, Mr. Zabriskie has 
been treated very courteoushr by this committee. 

Mr. Glasgow. And I think he ought to be. 

The Chairman. He certainly ought to be, but the committee is also 
entitled to some recognition. He has been iavited here at various 
times, and naturally we would suppose he would have the facts to 
give to the committee. Would that be unreasonable ? 

Mr. Glasgow. Not at all. The only thing I can say, Senator — 
and I hope I am in accord with you — is that we can not give you the 
facts because we do not know them this morning, but we will go right 
back and get everything on the subject and give it to you. 

The Chairman. I want to ask this question, and I want to ask Mr. 
Zabriskie to put the statement in the record : I want to know if any 
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siuh sugar as referred to by Mr. Speckels was offered to the Sugar 
Equalization Board and at what price. I do not ask that you state it 
now. 

Mr. Zabriskie. Senator, we will be very delighted to give you all 
of the information. 

The Chairman. I am sure you will. 

Mr. Spreckels. I merely made that statement because that state- 
ment was made to me by the parties who have the sugar as late as 
yesterday afternoon. I do not know; I have not seen the offer — I 
did not Know of it until yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. Zabriskie. We will get it and give it to you as soon as possible. 
You are entitled to it. 

The Chairman. And if there was an offer made you will have a 
.statement prepared ? 

Mr. Zabriskie. We will. 

Mr. Glasgow. Not only that, we will give you the reasons if we 
do not buy it why we do not. 

The Chairman. That is all right. 

Senator McNary. I want to ask this question, which was touched 
on by me earlier and by Judge Glasgow later : I am a little surprised 
at your statement that you think the sugar crop of 1920 will be 
-cheaper than 1919 if the control law is permitted to expire. You 
think the cost of refining will be increased by 15 points ? 

Mr. Spreckels. I did not say that. 

Senator McNary. You have made application for that? 

Mr. Spreckels. I made application at the present price of raw 
material. We should require a margin of 15 cents more, but if the 
price of sugar is lowered 

Senator McNary (interposing). That is raw sugar? 

Mr. Spreckels. Raw sugar. The price of reming will also go 
-down. 

Senator McNary. I appreciate that, but you know, and I know, at 
least, that the price of sugar ^ill be lowered this year, 1920, which 
is being sold now- — the Cuban crop — for 7^ cents a pound and 2 
<^nts more than we paid last year. 

Mr. Spreckels. Do you know why? 

Senator McNary. I am not caring why. 

Mr. Spreckels. Now because they need that. 

Senator McNary. The Louisiana sugar crop will never be sold for 
as low as it was last year by several points ; it you do not know that, 
Tdo. 

Mr. Spreckels. I do not know that. 

Senator McNary. And if you are asking more for refining, how 
•do you sav that under any system of control or uncontrol that the 
crop will be cheaper in 1920? 

Mr. Spreckels. It is my judgment. I am ready to go on record 
on that as a sugar manufacturer. 

Senator McNary. All right. 

Mr. Spreckels. I have been in the business a good many years, 
and I do not think I am very far wrong. 

Mr. Glasgow. Mr. Spreckles, you declined at one time to take 
your quota of the Cuban sugar, did you not? That is true, is it not? 

Mr. Spreckels. I do not propose to answer the question that way, 
yes or no, without being permitted to qualify it. 
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Mr. Glasgow. You can qualify it; I have no objection. All I 
want is the facts. 

Mr. Spreckjeils. We did not want the sugar the early part of the 
season, because they requested us to take our proportion of it, but 
^ve were unable to operate our refinery on account of the Coal Ad- 
ministration forcing us to take coal from a certain pool coal, and 
^we were not permitted to get coal contracted for. 

Mr. Glasgow. I am not referring to the period of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration at all. 

Mr. Spreckels. What period are you referring to ? 

Mr. Glasgow. I am speaking of this year; along in March and 
April and May. 

Mr. Spreckels. March and April — ^we were hampered at that 
time by the Coal Administration. 

Mr. Glasgow. And you did not take your quota? 

Mr. Spreckels. We could not take it, because the fires actually 
went out under the boilers. The coal was nothing but cobblestones. 

Mr. Glasgow. And the result of that was it backed up the sugar 
at that time on all the refiners ; is not that so ? 

Mr. Spreckels. I do not know if you are aware of it, but I made 
a suggestion 

Mr. Glasgow (interposing). Is not that so? 

Mr. Spreckels. One moment. I made the suggestion and made 
the request that they bring those sugars up here and store them here 
instead of down in Cuba, and then if there is any trouble with 
ships or strikes your sugar is available in this country, and went to 
the extent — I was requested, could I find a place for it. I went to 
the place and had surveys made of it and then it was thrown aside* 

Mr. Glasgow. But the fact was that you, whatever reasons you 
had, were not taking your quota of sugar, whereas the other refiners 
were ? 

Mr. Spreckels. Because we could not operate on account of the 
restrictions of the Coal Administration. Of course, we might go 
in swimming, but Mr. Coal Man was there and he said, " You can 
not get near the water." 

Mr. Glasgow. Do you know when the Fuel Administration's con- 
trol of coal ceased ? 

Mr. Spreckels. I can not recall. 

Mr. Glasgow. It was in January, 1919, was it not? 

Mr. Spreckels. I can not recall. I do not know. 

Mr. Glasgow. I am asking you about a period of four months 
after that? 

Mr. Spreckels. You have the record ; put it in. 

The Chairman. Do you know, Mr. Spreckels, if any cane sugar is 
being shipped west of Chicago? 

Mr. Spreckels. I think not now. 

The Chairman. The West is being supplied by the beet sugars? 

Mr. Speckels. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Altogether? 

Mr. Spreckels. Yes, sir ; and Hawaiian cane. 

The Chairman. I suppose that is true. 

Mr. Glasgow. That is true, Senator. Just one more question : 
Mr. Spreckels, you spoke of the sugars shipped abroad being re- 
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sponsible for the troubles here, as I understood you. Do you know 
how much sugar has been exported from the United Stated? 

Mr. Spreckels. Perhaps you know. Perhaps you can tell us 
without looking it up. 

Mr. Glasgow. I will just give you this : For the first quarter, 13 
weeks of this year, January and February and March, there were 
29,238 tons exported — I am leaving out the British Royal Commis- 
sion's sugar^ which was refined here on toll and never belonged to 
us — for April, May, and June, 59,165 tons; for July, August, and 
September, 65,670 tons; making a total of 154^000 tons exported 
from the United States up to October 1, 1918. That is practically 
correct, is it not, outside of the British Commission's sugar, whien 
was sent here, as was explained, and refined on toll ? 

Mr. Spreckels. Probably, "l^hen I referred to the export I had 
in mind exporting sugars direct from Cuba to other countries, the 
sugars which should have gone from Cuba and owned by the Sugar 
Equalization Board were sold by Cuba direct. 

Mr. Gi*ASGow. To whom was that sold? 

Mr. Spreckels. France. 

Mr. Glasgow. About 150,000 tons were sold to France of raw 
sugar? 

Mr. Spreckels. Yes, and some to Mexico. 

Mr. Glasgow. That is a very small amount. 

Mr. Spreckels. If you are making a mountain out of a mole- 
hill, let us have it all. 

Mr. Glasgow. And that, Mr. Spreckels, was at a period when 
sugar was accumulating in the United States in large quantity, was 
it not? 

The Chairman. How much sugar was sent to the Royal Com- 
mission ? 

Mr. Glasgow. Thev bought one-third of the crop, and it was 
1,369,000 tons, something like that? 

The Chairman. That was not handled by your organization 
at all? 

Mr. Glasgow. No, sir; we assigned them a third interest in the 
crop. Now, I am going to say that there were 330,000 tons of the 
sugar of the Royal Commission, as we explained the other day, 
that they asked us to refine in this country on a toll, bringing it 
up from Cuba, putting it into the refinery, and then going across 
to England, and that was about 330,000 tons of their one-third 
which, was refined here and shipped to England. 

Senator McNary. Congressman Sanders, you desired to ask Mr. 
Spreckels a question or two? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes, sir. I have been very much interested Sen- 
ator, in trying to find out how much of this domino sugar 
the American refiners made, and I thought maybe Mr. Spreckels 
could tell us what proportion of the refined sugar was made into 
domino. 

Mr. Spreckels. The amount I am unable to state. You can get 
it better from the secretary of the company who is right here and 
can tell you. 

Senator McNary. I think the testimony is that it is about 2 per 
cent. 
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Mr. Sanders. The testimony of the gentleman yesterday was that 
he handl^ 2 per cent of doinino to 98 per cent granulated, but he 
does not handle the sugar produced by the American refiners, so 
his testimony was worthless. 

Then I wanted to get this matter straight, too : As I understand 
from Mr. Spreckels, all this talk that the judge tells us about the 
rainbow sugar is in futuro. You do not make any rainbow sugar? 

Mr. SPRECKEiLS. That is right. 

Mr. Glasgow. I inquired of the secretary of the American Sugar 
Refining Co. what that tonnage is — since the hearing — of what 
they call domino sugar, and he stated to me it was less than 2 per 
cent of their output. 

Senator Smoot. I do not think there is any question but what that 
is right. 

Mr. Sanders. If that is true, why can ^e buy domino in every 
store, and can not buy granulated? 

Senator Smoot. That is answered very simply — the price. The 
customer will not buy it if they can get granulated sugar, except in 
a very few cases. 

Mr. Spreckels. I would like to make a statement: Mrs. Spreck- 
els last week was in one of the stores buying some provisions, and 
while she was there two ladies came in, first one and then the 
other. They wanted to buy some granulated sugai*, and they were 
told. they had no granulated, but had domino, if they could take 
that. That was within her own hearing. 

Senator McNary. Do you desire to say anything further? 

Mr. Spreckels. No; I thank you very much. 

Senator McNary. Senator Smoot is with us. He comes from that 
part of the country where most of the beets are and he has con- 
sidered the proposed legislation, and we would be very happy to 
have him make a statement before the committee, especially in 
view of the presence of Mr. Zabriskie and Mr. Glasgow. 

STATEMENT OF HON. EEED SHOOT, SENATOE FEOH THE STATE 

OF UTAH. 

.Senator Smoot. Mr. Chairman, I have but a few m^oments, and 
therefore I shall have to be very brief in what I say. In the first 
place I wish it to be understood that I am opposed to any sort of 
a license system, whether it be of the sugar manufacturer or busi- 
ness of any kind in the United States. Nor do I think it necessary 
that a license system 'be adopted in order to control the distribu- 
tion of sugar in the United States. Sugar, perhaps, is the one 
commodity that is used in every section of the country. The value 
of the whole product being the same, or, in other words, sugar is 
sugar, and there are not four or five or six grades of it, unless the 
manufactutrer of comparatively small quantities of fancy grades 
like dominos are considered, which are made for people who desire 
to use it upon their table for certain purposes, and not because 
of any more sweetness than the granulated sugar, for it has not. 

It has been intimated and virtually charged in the press that the 
beet sugar manufacturers of the country are going to become the 
chief profiteers of the country; and included in those statements, I 
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might say, are the Hawaiian producers and the producers of sugar 
of the Southern States. I think I am well enough acquainted with- 
the sugar producers to make this statement, that the producers of 
sugar in this country have no idea, nor would they, nor do they 
intend to profiteer upon the sugar that has been produced this year. 

I am perfectly willing for legislation to be enacted if necessary,, 
although I do not think it is necessary, authorizing the Government 
of the United States to buy every pound of sugar produced in the 
United States, in Hawaii, in the Philippines, in Porto Rico, and 
their proportion of the sugar in Cuba, and I have not any doubt in 
my mind but that if that sugar is purchased at the price at which it 
can be sold in all parts of the United States can be controlled abso- 
lutely without any license system being put into force. You say* 
How can that be done? In the first place^ I have not a doubt in my 
mind but what the sugar producers of this country will agree with 
the ofiicials of this Government as to what the sugar produced in this 
country is worth, based upon what they paid for beets^ what they 
paid for labor, and the expenses attached to the same. I know, as 
far as the beet sugar interests are concerned, that they would gladly 
do it. I have every reason to believe that the cane producers of sugar 
would do it, and I am almost positive that the producers of sugar in 
the Hawaiian Islands will do it. 

Xow, the sugar producers well remember, and perhaps every 
official of the department that had anything to do witn the distribu- 
tion of siigar in this country last year will remember the understand- 
ing that the j)roducer had with Mr. Hoover. For months it looked 
as if it were impossible to induce the farmer to raise the necessary 
beets to produce the required quantity of sugar which it seemed the 
country must have, and at that time, of course, the war had not 
ceased, and it was distinctly understood that if the price of $10 per 
ton for beets would not inauce the farmer of our Western States to- 
plant beets as against wheat at $2.26 a bushel, then they would be 
asked to pay more, and the price at which the sugar should be sold 
was to be based upon the price that they paid for beets this very year. 
There was no question in the mind of anybody at that time that the 
increased cost of producing sugar and beets at $10 per ton would 
justify without being branded as a profiteer at 10 cents a pound for 
sugar. Why, I have not any doubt in the world but what the beet 
sugar people of this country will say they are perfectly willing to 
live up to this understanding, and that every pound of beets pro- 
duced will be sold to the Government of the United States on the 
basis of 10 cents. They can distribute it in any way they see fit and 
at any time and in any quantity. 

Another thing I want to say is this, that the people of the zone 
right where the sugar is produced^ will not ask any benefits as to the 
distribution of the sugar. If there is to be a shortage of sugar in 
the United States those people are willing to abide by the decision 
of the Government as to its distribution, and they are willing to take 
whatever shortage that may come to. the people of the United States^ 
they are willing to take their proportion equally with any other sec- 
tion of the United States. 

If the Government buys this sugar, controls every pound of it, the 
Government will say to the wholesaler just what it shall be sold at. 
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first to th© "wholesaler or the jobber, and the Government can also, say 
just what the sugar shall be sold to the consumer at; and if any 
merdiant violates that understanding or order issued by the original 
purchaser of that sugar, let it distinctly be understood that hereafter 
he shall have no more sugar to sell and there will not be any viola- 
tion of any order issued. 

I object, as far as I am concerned, to this endeavor on thepart of 
some to make it appear that the sugar producers of the "West are 
trying to profiteer. Why, I know it is said that the beet sugar people 
are holding their sugar back from .market in order that th^ may 
receive 16 or 20 cents a pound for it. There is not a word of truth 
in that There are very few of the factories that have been running 
a week. They are just now getting into the producing of sugar, and 
that sugar, if the Government of the United States wants it, can have 
it all, and they can say what sections of this country that sugar is to 
be shipped to. 

So, Mr. Chairman, all the legislation that is necessary, in my 
opinion, is to make every provision necessary for the Government of 
the United States to buy the su^ar crop. 

In the discussion of the question the other day with one or two of 
the Senators, they said, " How are you going to do about the Cuban 
crop? You know that has to be refined, that has to be shipped to 
the refineries in the United States and passed through a process, and 
how can that be regulated?" I answer, just as easy as any regula- 
tion of any kind that was ever undertaken by the Government. 

As I remember, the refiners were allowed 1.54 for the refining, 
and the loss that is necessary in the Cuban sugar. It is not v^ry 
hard, gentlemen, to know whether that is too much or too little. That 
can be demonstrated in a day. If anybody will go up here to the 
books of the refiners and find out what they were paid a year ago 
for labor and other materials necessary to refine that sugar, and if 
it is too high let us arrive at a proper price; if it is too low, give 
them whatever more is necessary. And I have confidence in the re- 
finers of sugar in these United States to believe that they are not 
going to try to profiteer under the sugar situation as it exists not only 
in this country, but in the world. 

The Chairman. I know you are in a hurry and do not care ta 
be interrupted 

Senator Smoot. Yes ; 1 have got to go. 

The Chairman. But my theory is, as one member of the committee,, 
and a Member of the Senate, that unless we igive the Government a. 
complete control, that although they might m able to regulate the^ 
manufacturer, might it not be very difficult to regulate the prices 
after it leaves the manufacturer? 

Senator Smoot. Mr. Chairman, it would be quite a different thing 
if it was anjrthing but sugar, where there were different trades andl 
different prices so that the article would be partly shoddy material 
as woolen goods or nearly everything else. But, as I said, sugar is: 
sugar, and everybody knows that, and if I were a retail merchant and 
I knew that there was only one source from which sugar could come 
and that source was the Government of the United States, and the 
Government of the United States, the comptroller of the sugar told 
me that it was to be retailed at evtih and such a price else I could not 
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get any more sugar^ I know I would not violate the regulation if I 
wanted to deal in sugar. 

I noticed in the paper this morning a statement by Mr. Palmer, 
in which it is said : 

Palmer. in this telegram to the refiners quoted a telegram which the Equaliza- 
tion Board has also sent to the refiners. This message revealed that the beet- 
sugar manufacturers were falling to sell their product as produced because of 
uncertainty about the prices. 

I had three or four of the beet-sugar people in my office yesterday 
•morning. They told me that what tney were waiting for was to find 
out what the Equalization Board really thought that the sugar ought 
to be sold for and that as fast as it was produced it could be shipped 
to any part of the United States. And I resent on the part or Mr. 
Palmer or of any other man an intimation of a charge that the beet- 
sugar people are holding back sugar thinking that they are going to 
get an exorbitant price for it. I wish that every producer in the 
United States were willing as the producers of sugar to meet a 
most critical situation, not only as to our country, but as to the 
whole world; and I want to say, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
this committee, that I feel perfectly safe in telling you to-day that 
if you will report out a bill, striking from it all questions of licenses, 
confine it to the authority of the Government to purchase the sugar 
and distribute it, you will have no trouble as far as sugar is con- 
cerned, and the Ainerican people will get it at a fair price. Of 
course, there is never the profit made upon the handling of sugar, 
the distribution of it from the refiner to the wholesaler or the job- 
ber, or from the jobber to the retailer, from the retailer to the con- 
suiner that is made on other merchandise. There should not be. It 
is a commodity that every soul must have, and it ought to be sold 
upon the very smallest margin of profit that it is possible to do, and 
still maintain the institution and keep the manufacturing plant in 
perfect running order, and at the same time pay to the farmer who 
produced the beets or the cane enough to justiry him continuing rais- 
ing those particular products. 

I think that this war has demonstrated beyond a question of a 
doubt that the sugar industry of this country is one of the vitally 
important industries to the people of the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken more time than I anticipated. 

The Chairman. May I be pardoned if I ask one question ? I look 
upon you. Senator Smoot, as an authority upon this question. Do 
you believe that there is a sufficient supply of sugar so that with 
judicious management of it that the producers of sugar could sup- 
ply the American people with a reasonable quantity at a reasonable 
price? It has been intimated that sugar will go to 20 cents. 

Senator Smoot. Why, Senator, if there is no . restriction made 
upoi^ sugar and if foreign countries can come in and buy the Cuban 
sugar, and buy the sugar from the United States in any quantity 
they desire and we continue to use per capita the amount of sugar 
we have been consuming the past three months, then without doubt 
there is, not enough sugar to go arpund, and it would not surprise 
me at all to see it go to 20 cents. But I say now. Senator, that if 
all ttie people who want to prevent that it is the sugar producer. He 
has gpt to live; he ha^ got to produce sugar in the future, and he 
has got to deal with a people who, if they were compelled to pay 20 
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<5ents, would never forget; it. , It would be the most costly money that 
ever came into the. coffers of the sugar-producing interests if such 
a thing should happen. So there is no danger of it, I should say to 
the Senator. 

Senator McNary. Upon that statement, it would be your advice 
.for Congress to enact' some legislation which would permit the Grov- 
emment to acquire our proportion of the Cuban crop, or such an 
amount as we want, plus the beet sugar, the cane sugar, the Ha- 
waiian, the Philippine Islands, and Southern States sugar. 

Senator Smoot. Yes. 

Mr. Glasgow. May I be permitted, while Senator Smoot is here, 
to say one thing in behali of the Food Administration, and the 
Eaualization Board, for which I am counsel, and I say also in be- 
lialf of Mr. Zabriskie who is here, that when the question came up 
of making the contract for beet sugar, as to the investigation of the 
<x)st of beets, we were treated at all times absolutely fairly, and they 
were in hearty cooperation with us in trying to get at a fair basis, 
^hich basis when it was arrived at, so far as I know and so far 
as the members of that board know, have been absolutely carried 
•out by the beet producers all the way through. And, further, I 
have not any indication, nor has Mr. Zabriskie, of any desire on 
the part of the beet producers of the United States not to cooperate 
iully as they have done heretofore, in any policy which may be 
adjudged right and proper. I do not want any misunderstanding 
about that. 

Senator McNary. I certainly want to ask you while Senator Smoot 
is here a question. 

Mr. Glasgow. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNart. A few days ago you were doubly insistent upon 
legislation carrying the license provision. You understand Senator 
Smoot would probably lead the opposition of the Senate. 

Mr. Glasgow. I think if L could have a little while to' talk to 
Senator Smoot — ^because I have talked with him before-r-I believe 
I could indicate to him that it is utterly impossible for the Equali- 
zation Board to carry out the purposes for which we would be au- 
thorized without the power of control over the refiners and the 
dealers. I think it is utterly impossible for us to do it. I do not 
think it is possible to follow the sugar along as the Senator says, 
as a practical matter,- through to the dealers, and if we did it, let 
me suggest that if we were able to do it, it would be nothing more 
than we are doing to-day, and the only thing we are doing under 
a license system. 

Senator Smoot. I have not time to go into the question to-day, 
but I am perfectly willing to take that up with you. However, I 
do not think that if the Government of the United States would 
give notice to the people of the United States that the retail price 
. of sugar should be such and such a figure and that if there was an 
attempt on the part of any retailer to charge more than that, to 
report him at once 

Mr. Glasgow (interposing). Senator, that will take a police sys- 
tem of thousands before we could practically carry it out. 

Senator Smoot. I want to tell you right now that the Govern- 
ment of the United States will not have to employ policemen, be- 
cause every woman who buys sugar is a policeman. 



Ilr. tSlMtaow. W^ h^re trvsA it imder tine fair price lirf^ wUdt 
hfts not belBA Batisfactoty at all. Let tx^ adt die titixbr ^[Mstion; 
would Dot yotir BttggefitiQti earfjr %itii it the neoeadtj oi haimi|| 
money eaoiigh to buy all of this sugar? 

Senator Smoot. Kot any more than it did a year ago. 

Mr. QiABGOW. Under tne present ^stran, We buy the sugar; W^ 
transfer a cettain part of it to the rdSners, Who finance ft. 

Senator Ssooi*. Yes. 

Mr. GiiASQDW. Under fhe system of bnying all of the be^ sii^ar 
and buying of tlie Louisiana cane sugar, and then buying the Cuban 
crop or so much of it as we want, I do not quite see my way clear 
how we could finish it and cany it out. Ldi me say one other Word,. 
I do not want the license system ; I am just as opposed to it as you 
are cm every basis, but from practical experience in this matter I do 
not see anything but failure ahead of this Equalization Board with- 
out the powers; and we a^ simply that unless we are given the 
powers that Congress do not put the burden on this board to try to 
do it. 

Senator Smoot. Judge, if you had 300,000 people to deal with, or 
if those 800,000 people were producing all sorts of merchandise, it 
would be quite a different thing. I know that it could not be regu- 
lated other than by license. But you have so few people that you 
can almost count on your fingers those you would deal with, and you 
have ^ot only one product. 

I will simply say, Judge, that I will be glad to talk with you. 

Mr. Glasgow. I do not care to convince the Saiator. 

Senator Smoot. I am as convinced of the proposition as I live that 
this tiding can be carried out. 

Mr. Glasgow. With the troubles we have already, do not add to 
our burdens. 

The Chairmak. You may transfer a biUion do&ars frcon that fund! 
to you soon. We have no use for it. " 

Senator McN art. The committee will now stand adjourned siribj^ot 
to call of the chairman. 

(Thereupon, at l^M oVlock, p. m., the committee adjoaHEved to* 
meet at the "call of tiie <3miraiaA.) 



